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American Book Company 
NEWEST BOOKS 


An Introduction to the Study of American Literature 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt says, in The Bookman: “It is much more than merely a book for beginners 
Any student of literature who wishes to do good work hereafter must not only read Mr. Matthews’ book 
hut must largely adopt Mr. Matthews’ way of looking at things.” 
English Grammar 
By WILLIAM BaskERVILL and J. W. 
For the use of high schools, academies, and colleges. Prepared with special reference to the considera 
tion of the facts of the language, and to make plain the Usk rather than the form of English. 


Spencerian Penmanship—Vertical Edition 


Common School Course, six numbers. : Per dogens 06 


The beauty, grace, and symmetry which have made the Spencerian system of writing the standard in 
American schools have been embodied in this new series of copy books in the vertical style. 


Psychology and Psychic Culture 


A new psychology for beginners, suitable for high schools, as well as for the general student. Espec- 
ially devoted to the consideration of those facts that bear on the eulture of the faculties, 


Selections from Aulus Gellius 


By Cuartes Knarr. 12mo. Paper...... 
“ Excellently suited for sight reading, and I commend it for school use.’— SAMUEL HART, Principal 


of Latin, Trinity College, Hartford, Ct. 
White’s Elements of Geometry 


By Joun Macnie. Cloth. 


“In my opinion White’s Elements of Geometry is excellently arranged in all matters of detail wherein 
alone such text-books may differ.”’— C, ADDISON WILLIS, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cornelius Nepos 
By T. B. Linpsay. 


remodeled and tables of construction added, 


Viri Romae 


as helpful for the rest and entertainment which they 
Latin Lessons 


“An excellent book, well composed on the best 
Jessor of Latin Literature, Princeton College, N. J. 


Latin Inscriptions 
By J. C. Easerr, Columbia College, N. 


ductions of Latin inscriptions. 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of prices. Circulars, specimen pages, and 
introduction terms free. Correspondence with reference to the examination and supply 
of these books cordially invited. Address us at the office nearest you. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


Edited by R. Arrowsmirn and Cuartes Knarr. 


An entirely new edition. Quantities are marked throughout. References are to the grammars of 
HARKNEsS, ALLEN and GREENOUGH, and GILDERSLEEVE. ‘The exercises in Latin composition have been 


Prepared on the principle that in the earlier stages the help given to pupils should be very full and 
centered especially about the essential facts and simpler constructions of the language, 


School Recreations and Amusements 
By Cuartes W. Mann, Dean of the Chicago Academy. 


Shows how school recreations, physical and intellectual, can be made profitable in themselves as well 
; ent | afford, Suggestions are given which enable teachers 
to use the book so that the work is distributed to the best advantage through the school year, 


plan for such a purpose.’”— WM. A. PACKARD, Pro- 


Y. (Will be issued immediately.) 


A full course embodying the results of the latest investigations in Latin epigraphy. Numerous repio. 


Or PORTLAND, Oregon 


THE FOLLOWING CLASSICS ARE ABOUT TO BE ADDED TO 
MAYNARD'S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES: 


No. 169. De Ouincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe. | No. om 
te cete itie: portrait and biographical sketch of Mac- 
‘ and explanatory notes. Price, 12 cents. 
No. 176. Ruskin’s Of Kings’ Treasuries. 
First half of SESAME AND LILIES. Complete. 
With biographical sketch, critical opinions, 
and notes. Price, 12 cents. 


No. 184. Hawthorne’s Grandfather's Chair. 
Part I. Complete. With introduction and bi- 
ographical sketch. Price, 12 cents. 


No. 185-186. Southey’s Life of Nelson. 
With introduction and notes. Some omissions 
have been made to keep the book within the 
limits consistent with the aim of the Series. 
Double nwmber, bound in cloth. Price, 24 cts. 


No. 177. Ruskin’s Of Queens’ Gardens. 
Second half of SESAME AND LILIES, Com- 
plete. With biographical sketch, critical 
opinions, and notes. Price, 12 cents, 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 


43, 45, & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 
if. I. SMITH, 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. J.D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


New Books 


Now ReEapy. 


Vew Franklin Mrithmetics. 
In Two Books. 
THE BEST SERIES EVER PUBLISHED. 


Sheldon’s Vertical Copy Books 


Complete in Ten Numbers. 
Nothing so fine in this line has yet Leen attempted. 


Copies in every case reproductions of actual writing. 

Vertical Writing is now for the first time really | 
taught, — all the movement exercises, and how to | 
form the letters. Heretofore the learner has simply | 
had copies to imitate. 


Sheldon’s Language Lessons. 
In Two Books. 
THEY ARE A WONDERFUL SUCCESS, 


Mvery’s School Physics. 


Now Ready. 
It is the best and most complete book for school 
use yet issued, 
It contains a large supply of Experiments and 
Laboratory Exercises, 
No second book required. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics. 


A recent work on the experiment pian designed for higher Grammar School classes and for High Schools. It has already become a notably popular text-book, and has been adopted 
ior City of New York,—City of Brooklyn, N. Y.,—City of Baltimore, Md.,—City of LaCrosse, Wis.,—City of Racine, Wis.,—Jersey City, N. J..—Easton, Pa., etc. 


Examination Copy 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, » 


sent for 30 cents. 


23 Hawley Street, Horton. 
Wabash Avenue. Chicago. 


The Best Course English. 


Buehler’s Practical Exercises in English. 


Practical Exercises in English. By Huser Gray Burner, 

Master in English in the Hotchkiss School. 12mo, Cloth, 152 pages. 

Price, 50 cents. By mail, 57 cents. 
“ Your little - has been in my class for several weeks, and I can’t refrain from telling you low Buc- 
bers can tell at once the kind of sentence, the allusions, etc., and the cle = 
perfection of the paragraph. Their progress in composition has been most gratifying. H ed 00k 
is precisely the help that is needed for this method of teaching English, The students enjoy it, and that, you 


know. is half the battle.’ —REV. Oscar G. KLINGER, Stevens’ Hall, Prep. Dept. of Pa. College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric. 


The Foundations of Rhetoric. By Avams 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard University. Pp. 
346. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. By mail, $1.10. 
SOME OF THE SCHOOLS WHICH HAVE ADOPTED IT. 7 
Boston (Mass. ), Cambridge (Mass. ), Springfield (Mass. ), Fall River (Mass.), Salem 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Phillips Andover Academy, Lawrenceville (N. J.) School, Hotch “ 
School (Lakeville Conn. ), Chauncey Hall School (Boston, Mass.), St. Paul’s School (Concord, 


N.H.), Harvard University, Ann Arbor (Mich.) High School, Roxbury Latin School (Boston, Mass.). 


Hill’s Principles of Rhetoric. 


The Principles of Rhetoric. 


By ApAmMs SuermMan Hitt. New 


Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Pp.441. 12mo, Cloth, $1.20. By mail, $1.54, 
The author has here produced a work which seems likely to supersede its predecessors and 


competitors, by reason of the soundness of its 


fundamental conceptions, the clearness of its 


arrangements, the lucidity of its definitions, and its combination of scholarship with commen 


sense. — The Sun, New York. 


The revised edition seems almost perfect. — New York Tribune. 


Hill’s Our English. 
Our English. 
Cloth, 80 cents. 


gives chapters on English in schools, in colleges, 
colloquial English. 


By ApAms SuermMan Hitt. Pp. viii, 246.  16me, 
By mail, 89 cents. 
Professor Hill is an acknowledged authority upon the use of our language. 


In this work he 
in newspapers and novels, in the pulpit, and on 


Special Rates for Introduction into Schools will be quoted for above books on request. 
Instructors are dnvited to write for information. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, - - - - NHW YORK, N. Y. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 


Works and Salesroom, 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago. 
260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


KIMER & AMEND, 
205—211 Third Avenue, 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
Verticular and Vertigraph 


a formula arrived at 


New York. 


= 
© JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
VERTICULAR PEN 


USE 


=. 
e es eciall designed for V ertical Ww riting, after 
These Pens have been y £ 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, 


J.B.COLT & CO., 
15-117 NASSAU ST., 


BUFFALO.N.Y. | 
ST LOUIS, MO 
St. 

CHICAGO. ILL } 


STEREOPTICONS, 


Rew York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(Ge Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemicals 
dlls, 


Labo ratory 
Supplies 


of every description. 


Bullock & Crenshaw. 


Importers and Dealers, 
528 Arch 8St., Philadelphia. 


OATALOGU E8 mailed on receipt of postage, 6 cts. 


New Alcohol Bunsen 
Blast Lamp. 


zwe & Sons (iu) 


The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844) willsend out 


{ 67 Escorted Parties } 
4 of the highest-class, Write for the details. Individ- 4 
ual Tours Everywhere, and choicest berths on all 
steamship lines. Tourist GAZETTE—PosT FREE. 

Bor 201 Washington Ft., Boston; 290 So. Clark St., 
Chicazo; 135 So, Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY& CO, Established 
WEST TROY. N.Y. 1826. 


Descriptionand prices on application. 


AGNIFICENT jour to 
| Europe 


Ml PRIVATE! SELECT! (J 


F.S. BARTRAM, 


(It 
126 William St.. New York. 


Educational Institutions. 
COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE.NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G, H,. BARTLETT, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hybk, Principal. 


w 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoypEN, A. M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, _D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WesrFiELp, Mass. 

For both sexes. 

dress 


For catalogues ad 
w J. GQ. Qreenoven. Principal 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WiNsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
F 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 


ATUANTA. GA. 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL 


PHILADELPHIA. DA / 
41S N Broadway, 


\, 126 Erie Co Bank Bég 


AND 59 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


AGENCIES: 
50 Bromfield St. 
39 Manetta St. 


GIC LANTERNS, 


il ELECTRIC 


\ (31 Post St. 


La Sa 


AND 


SCHOOL MINERALS it HOME 


A New Method --- The Mineralogical Primer. 
Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
Own your minerals WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Sctence. 
Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments Always popular. 
Systematize your study. and Instruction by Correspondence. Quickly learned. 


Address for circulars MINER H. PADDOCK, 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, BR. f. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 


either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, * 
; i $3.50 {eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 
rice, 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & (¢0., Leominster, Mass. 


Beautiful in design. 
Thoroughly safeguarded. 


COMPLETE, 25 POUNDS. 
Our invariable price, $100. 


UNION CYCLE MFG. CO,, 


Highlandville, Mass. 


BUILT ON 
A 
GOLD BASIS. 


Salesroom, 
239 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


YOU SOILED No.1, 3 02. pure Gum Mucilage, 250 
YOUR FINGERS No. 2, combined Paper Weight, 50c, 


with many an old mucilage bottle. ; 
Why not insist at your stationer’s If ordering from the manufac- 
turer direct by mail, add to the 


or dealer’s on getting the new 
price, 10 cents for forwarding ex- 


* Buehler” ? 
penses. 


It is a permanent device, easily re- 
filled, simplicity itself, and az‘o- 
matically enforces cleanliness and 
economy. 


US Par PATENTEC 


JUNE 2°89) 


J. MALTZAN, 
35 Frankfort Street, 


NEW YORK, 


MUCILAGE BOTTLE No 2 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


We want teachers 
for all grades. 


WINSHIP 


We make personal 
selections of teachers At S Register 
Jor school officers. now 


F. JARVIS, Manacer. . 
N. £. Bureau of Educution.) 
Hiram Orcutt. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. 
( 


AGENCY. 


Teachers who are willing to devote a(S 
ho are wil »a/Subscribers to the 
Wante 9 part of their spare time to soliciting |can have their st 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us advanced si 
= oa genie We pay liberal commissions, and | 
urnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Address | 
Agency Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St.. Roaton 


JOURNAL 
ibscriptions 
d x months by send- 
‘ng a new yearly subscription. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH 
Somerset St., 


dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted AND i, 9 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in ¥ z 
suihaer schools or institutes. SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & co. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 3 Bast léth St, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. SUP P LIES, NEW YORK 
Send for new 


Stereopticons, 
Magic Lanterns 


and accessories at manufacturer's prices 

High grade instruments for the amateur and 
fessional, especially designed for the use of oi) |. 
or electric light. : 

My name appears on everything I manufactur, 
guarantees you the best of materials and workman hi 
personal supervision, all the latest improvements 4, 
many valuable patents of my own. Full stock aly, . : 
on hand. Send for my free catalogue, 

CHAS. BESELER, 
Patantee and Manufacturer, 
218 Centre 8t., New York City, 


GENERAL SCHOOL MERCHANDISE 
GEQGRAPHICAL | 
APPLIANCES 


OF ALL KINDS 


J.L.HAMMETT CO. 
‘952 WASHINGTON'ST. 
B Ss. 


FLAGS! 


For School use as re- 
quired by State Law. 


Address, 
Successors to OAK HALL Co., 
G. W. Simmons & Co., Boston, - - Mass, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue Mitron Brapitey Company announce 
the removal (April 15) of their New York oftice 
to more commodious quarters at 11 East lth 
street, between Fifth avenue and Broadway. 


Lapy Teacuers should not fail to read the 
the advertisement of Mrs. W. K. Atkinson of 
Readfield, Me., ten miles from Augusta, who 
owns the house built and occupied by the late 
Governor Morrill. _Mrs. Atkinson knows well 
the tastes of teachers and will cater to their 
comfort. The boarders will have a private 
dining room, and the table will be supplied with 
fresh berries, milk, and cream. Only about 
a dozen can be accommodated. No children 
will be taken. 


Macmittan & Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New 
York city, will publish ‘‘ Ulster as It Is,” by 
Thomas Wright, author of several historical 
works; and the Clarendon Press is about to 
publish ‘‘ Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus,” edited from a papyrus in the Bodleian, 
with a translation, commentary, and appendices 
by Mr. B. P. Grenfell, and an introduction by 
Professor Mahaffy. The papyrus consists of 
two rolls, which were obtained by Professor 
Flinders Petrie and Mr. Grenfell, respectively. 
It is the largest Greek papyrus known; and as 
it is in several places dated ‘‘in the twenty- 
seventh year ” of Philadelphus, it is also nearly 
the oldest. The text is accompanied by a port- 
folio containing thirteen facsimiles. 

Tue fresh transcription of part of the Sinai 
Gospels which was brought by Mrs. 8.8. Lewis 
from Mt. Sinai in the spring of last year will 
be published by the Cambridge University 
Press in the course of this month. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Professor —*‘ This staris so far away that 
a cannon ball shot from this earth would be 
more than a thousand years reaching it.” 

Young Lady (earnestly) —‘+ But, Herr Pro- 
fessor, why should we shoot the pretty star?” 
— Fliegende Bilaetter. 

A LOUD RING OF YOUR DOOR BELL in the dead 
hours of night is alarming. So is the first hol- 
low sound of a cough from one’s husband, wife, 
son, or daughter. It is disease knocking, with 
perhaps a certain silent visitor waiting not far 
away. Arrest that cough. Stop it. Stop it at 
the start. A few days’ use of Ely’s Pineola 
Balsam and the danger is past. Relief is imme- 
diate —a cure certain. This remedy is rich in 
the curative principles of the balsams, and also 
contains certain ingredients that are new. 


— He—**And did you see Monte Carlo while 
you were at Nice ?” 

She —‘* No; papa called on him, I believe, 
but from his disappointed appearance when lhe 
returned to the hotel, I think Mr. Carlo must 
have been out.” — 7%t- Bits. 


Mrs. “ Soormine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 


Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. (w 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 vs 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ve 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), ... 
Both papers to one address, > ‘ 


$1.00 a year. 
$3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


CROCUS CUPS. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Little golden cups, that never shall be brimmed 
With Springtide’s gracious dew, 

You yet the Spring reveal; her sunny glance 
I read in you. 


Little purple cups, you, too, alas, must fade 
Before the early bee 

Winds his blythe horn; yet rare delight 
You bring to me. 


Little spotless cups, unkissed by kindlier suns, 
You still do hold, 

Though gray the skies and bleak the bitter winds, 
The Springtide’s gold. 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL. 


You never can tell when you send a word — 
Like an arrow shot from a bow 

By an archer blind — be it cruel or kind, 
Just where it will chance to go. 

It may pierce the breast of your dearest friend, 
Tipped with its poison or balm; 

To a stranger’s heart in life’s great mart 
It may carry its pain or its calm. 


You never can tell when you do an act 
Just what the result will be; 

But with every deed you are sowing a seed, 
Though its harvest you may not see. 

Each kindly act is an acorn drupped 
In God’s productive soil; 

Though you may not know, yet the tree shall grow 
And shelter the brows that toil. 


You never can tell what your thoughts will do 
In bringing you hate or love ; 
For thoughts are things, and their airy wings 
Are swifter than carrier dove. 
They follow the law of the universe — 
Each thing must create its kind; 
And they speed o’er the track to bring you back 
Whatever went out from your mind. 
— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. Srantey Hai: The $95,000,000 spent in this 
country for teachers in the public schools every year 
must be divided among 368,000 teachers — more than 
twice as many as in any other country of the world 


E, W. Weaver: The finest art, and the divinest 
art is that which blends the prattles, the smiles, the 
merry laughter, the undying affections, the hopes 
and aspirations of little children into one grand tri- 
umphal song of human progress that shall go ringing 
down through the ages from one generation to ever- 
increasing succeeding generations. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. M, GREENWOOD, Aansas City: 
Few teachers seem to have very adequate notions of 
the woking power as well as the endurance qualities 
of their children. What hurts a healthy child is to 
keep it doing nothing or next to nothing. Such a 
child needs to work and to work vigorously, but also 
the work ought to be changed every half hour or so, 
Following such a course, bright and fresh thoughts 
are generated. The same enthusiasm that the child 
puts into play should also be present in school work. 
It must be admitted that the greater danger lies on 
the side rather of crowding than of delaying the 
course of the pupils through the schools. Both ex- 
tremes are to be avoided. 


WASHINGTON IRVING AT THE RED 
HORSE INN. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD, BOSTON. 


Readers recalling the birthday tribute to Washing- 
ton Irving in the JouRNAL or Epucation of April 5, 
1894, may be interested to hear at this anniversary of 
his birth how tenderly he is held in remembrance in 
the old Red Horse inn, in Stratford-upon-Ayon, 
England. 

In the quaint little room dignified by the name of 
“ Washington Irving Parlor,” the genial author wrote 
the delightful sketch on Stratford as found in his fa- 
mous “Sketch-book.” The plain, straight-backed arm- 
chair, in which he sat and meditated, still stands in 
a corner; while the poker—now called Geoffrey 
Crayon’s sceptre — with which he poked the fire in 
the narrow little grate is still shown in loving re- 
membrance. Framed autograph letters of the gifted 
author, of Longfellow, and of William Winter (whose 
charming sketches on Stratford will ever keep him in 
loving remembrance) adorn the walls, as do pictures 
of famous actors,— Booth, Jefferson, Salvini, Henry 
Irving, Ellen Terry, and others, But the favorite 
pictures seem to be those of the genial author himself, 
and of his lovely home on the Hudson, Sunnyside. 

Although there are other interesting taverns in 
this well-to-do town of over 8,000 inhabitants, Ameri- 
cans, through this association with a loved writer, 
seem to favor this little old-fashioned, rambling three- 
story inn, typifying, as it does, the inns that Dickens 
so often portrayed. ‘To this day stories are told them 
of Washington Irving’s stay in the unigue old build- 
ing, which stands to-day, as it stood in Shakespeare’s 


time, on the right hand side of Bridge street, west- 


ward from the river Avon. What stories it could tell 
of its different guests of the centuries! Shakespeare, 
whose birthplace is not far from there, must often 
have been a frequent visitor. It is not hard to pic- 
ture him and his friends, Ben Jonson and Drayton, 
when they came to visit him, quafling the Warwick- 
shire ale ever found there. The time-honored place 
has not only resounded with the revelry of the gen- 
eral of the royal forces, when stopping there as the 
escort of Queen Henrietta Maria on her visit to 
Shakespeare’s daughter, but has felt the bullets of the 
Roundhead soldiers. Garrick lodged there when he 
came to direct the Shakespeare jubilee. The registers 
of the house contain so many famous names that 
special care has to be used to prevent their being car- 
ried off,as was the one containing the name of Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Americans have been, and continue to be, the great 
frequenters of the inn. More than 100 have been 
known to register within three days. Not only the 
inn, but the town itself shows their influence. In the 
church where Shakespeare lies buried —the chureh 
of the Holy Trinity —is their gift, the stained-glass 
window representing the poet’s “Seven Ages.” Indeed, 
his birthplace, on Henley street, had to be sought by 
an American (P. T. Barnum), asa relic to be con- 
veyed to America, before the British lion was aroused 
enough to have it become national property. Ameri- 
cans helped contribute to the Shakespeare memorial 
theatre building. The fountain in Rother square, 
with its Washington Irving quotation, added to those 
of Shakespeare, was presented by the American, 
George W. Childs. The poem composed for its dedi- 
cation, to accompany the address of Henry Irving, 
was by our own Oliver Wendell Holmes. How sug- 
gestive of union is the sculptured eagle and stripes of 
the American republic with the arms of Great Britain! 
No wonder this sensible-looking fountain appeals to 
the heart of every earnest traveler. 

Then the half-timbered Harvard house — on which 
is carved 1596 — as the ancestral home of John Har- 
vard, is another link between Stratford and the 


United States. Of course, all this gives added inter- 
est and pleasure to the American visiting the hal- 
lowed houses of Shakespeare’s birth, death, and even 
courtship, as suggested by the Anne Hathaway cot- 
tage. There are those who feel that old Stratford 
cannot be fully enjoyed unless one night, at least, is 
spent at the well-kept Red Horse inn; so redolent 
with history and sentiment. I confess I am one of 
those. Shakespeare never did seem so real and uni- 
versal as when staying in this house, uniting so truly 
English and American interests. Washington Irving’s 
work in behalf of Stratford never did seem so full of 
charm and personal interest I wanted all the Eng- 
lish as well as Americans to know him better Hence, 
it was with special interest I overheard in the Wash- 
ington Irving parlor, a lady —an English lady —ask- 
ing if there was any short, concise article of Irving 
and his work she could read, as she had no time for 
a long biography. She felt doubly ignorant, she said, 
when in a parlor named for him. 

As the question brought no satisfactory result, 
what better thing could be done for the benefit of any 
future visitor asking such a question than to send to 
the Red Horse inn, on a return to America, the article 
in the JourNAL or Epucation of April 3, 1894, 
tastily arranged in leaflet form. It was duly received 
and appreciated, as seen by the following portion of a 
letter from the proprietor (W. G. Colbourne) to its 
author. 

‘*T have already read with great interest your sketch of 
‘Irving at Sunnyside,’ containing such a valuable record of 
the life of the great genius who wrote so pleasantly of our 
dear old town, and whose lines written in the little parlor of the 


Red Horse have been the means ‘to guide the literary pilgrim 
of every nation’ to the tomb of Shakespeare.” 


May we not hope that this flight of the JournaAL 
will inspire to a fuller knowledge and appreciation of 
our gifted Irving ? 


SKILLED SUPERVISION. 


BY A. W. EDSON. 


The value of skilled supervision rests largely in the 
ability of the superintendent to select and retain good 
teachers, and to assist all, both strong and weak, to 
the best results possible. He secures a list of desira- 
ble candidates, examines carefully into their qualifica- 
tions, corresponds with persons able to speak from 
personal knowledge of their worth and work, visits 
them in the schoolroom, and in a variety of ways ex- 
ercises a judicious care in their selection. He places 
each teacher where she is most likely to succeed, visits 
her often, suggests good methods, and encourages her 
in every way in his power. He is a strength and in- 
spiration to the entire teaching force. Superior 
teachers are recognized and upheld, mediocre ones are 
stimulated to better preparation and greater efforts, 
while those who have no ability, who are hopelessly 
poor, are soon crowded out of the service. 

In the schoolroom the superintendent follows 
closely the work of each teacher, notes mistakes, 
omissions, and weaknesses, and gives occasional test 
and teaching exercises. Even a brief visit enables a 
superintendent to observe the spirit and order of the 
school and the value of the teaching. 

The superintendent confers frequently with his 
teachers gt general or grade meetings. Here he uni- 
fies and strengthens effort, compares the work of 
teachers in the same grade and of several grades, con- 
siders with them the ends and means in all school 
exercises, presents model lessons, interprets the va- 
rious steps in the course of study, encourages and 
directs professional reading and study. Teachers’ 
meetings without a superintendent to direct are rare 
and of little value. 

The superintendent assists in examining, classify- 
ing, and promoting pupils from time to time, and by 
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his discriminating oversight prevents the machinery 
of school organization from destroying all individu- 
ality. He excites the ambition of pupils to obtain a 
good education, and as a result the attendance in 
erammar and high schools is greatly increased. 

The superintendent often renders the schools inval- 
uable service by interesting the people in their pres- 
ent condition and needed improvements. He gains 
their attention and support by frequent teachers’ 
meetings, where all interested can learn of what is 
being attempted; by evening meetings for general 
discussion of the work of the schools and the relations 
of the people to them; by school exhibitions, where 
some of the more tangible results of school work can 
be displayed; and by interesting the daily and weekly 
press in reporting school news and abstracts of 
addresses at teachers’ meetings, institutes, and con- 
ventions. 

In some towns success has been less pronounced 
than in others, owing to an uncomfortable and unsym- 
pathetic school committee. Some school committees 
are not in thorough sympathy with supervision or are 
not united in their choice of a superintendent, and as 
a consequence do not give their executive their undi- 
vided and hearty support. In some towns the unbusi- 
nesslike methods that have prevailed in the past in 
the management of school affairs, the delegation of 
the selection of teachers and care of schools to local 
members, and a lack of unity that prevails when any 
question arises for consideration, all act as a dead 
A school 
committee of this sort, and sometimes a single mem- 
ber of it, can neutralize the work of the best superin- 
tendent ever elected. 

A false economy prevails in some communities in 
As a result, cheap 
teachers, poor school buildings, and a lack of suitable 
text-books and supplies are all too common. It is as 
difficult to-day to make bricks without straw as it was 
in the days of Moses. Many a town would do well 
to heed the Scripture saying, “ There is that scattereth, 
and yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 

Poor teachers is a common difficulty. Teachers are 
poor because of a lack of education and culture, or of 
professional training, disciplinary ability, tact, energy, 
consecration, or willing spirit, — one or all combined. 
Some, probably “ home talent,” are firmly intrenched 
in their positions, past growth and usefulness, unwill- 
ing to be taught and unsympathetic in their every 
attitude. 

The selection of an incompetent or “ misfit’ super- 
intendent has prevented some towns from enjoying 
the full benefit that should come from the adoption of 
supervision, 


weight on the neck of the superintendent. 


the management of schools. 


A poor teacher is poor property ; a poor 
school committeeman is poor property ; 
poor superintendent. 


likewise a 
Neither party has any legiti- 
mate place in connection with our public schools. 

The oceasional failure of a superintendent to meet 
the expectations of a community, owing either to the 
person selected or to his environment, is no more an 
argument against supervision than the failure of a 
teacher now and then is an argument against the 
school system. The success of supervision in small 
towns and union districts is fully as marked as in 
large towns and cities. 

The law of 1854 granted to cities in Massachusetts 
the right by ordinance and to towns the right by vote 
to require school committees to elect a superintendent 
of schools. The law of 1870 authorized the formation 
of union districts, two or more towns uniting in the 
employment of a superintendent. The law of 1888, 
amended in 1895, granted to towns of low valuation 
the right to form districts and receive state aid, — 
$750 towards the employment of a superintendent 
and $500 towards teachers’ salaries in each district. 

Supervision has improved the schools in towns and 
cities of all possible grades and conditions wherever 
it has been given a fair trial. In many towns not 
only the character of the instruction, but the whole 
educational sentiment has been revolutionized, to the 
Su- 
pervision is as necessary in small towns, scattered 
communities and mixed schools as in large places and 


untold good of the children, within a few years. 


graded schools. In fact, this need is most apparent 
in small towns, from the fact that these places are 
likely to employ cheap teachers, young and inexperl- 
enced, who especially need help and direction. 

Some towns, somewhat isolated, cannot well make 
combinations with other towns in the formation of 
districts until supervision is required of all. Some 
districts now formed are too large, and in others the 
towns are too far separated. When supervision is an 
integral part of the public school system, towns can 
be conveniently grouped into districts, and all can be 
accommodated. 

As it is now, any disappointed candidate, any dis- 
affected person, for any trivial reason, can create an 
agitation which may result in a combination to over- 
throw supervision, and so disturb the educational 
work of the town. The matter is too vital to be left 
yearly to the unsteadiness and caprice so often exhib- 
ited at a town meeting. Permanency will allow 
school officers to recommend and act for the best in- 
terests of the schools, without fear that their action 
may result in an adverse vote on supervision. It 
often happens that a measure right in itself and sure 
to advance the schools in the near future is abandcned 
for fear that the temporary effect may be a return to 
the old order of things. 

Massachusetts now grants to towns of low valuation 
some $80,000, the income of its school fund, — this 
fund is increasing rapidly each year, — and local tax- 


A. M. HAMMERS, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Indiana, Penn, 


ation for the support of the schools of the state 
amounts yearly to more than $10,000,000. The ap- 
plication of good business principles to the conduct of 
school affairs demands that schools be properly super- 
vised, money wisely expended, and teachers assisted 
in every way possible. 

When supervision is universal, Opposition will 
cease. So long as a question is open, debaters will 
be found; when it is settled, all concerned will 
quickly adapt themselves to the new order of things. 
The measure is sure to commend itself to those who 
know best the needs of the schools, while for those 
who see good only in past ways, time has an unfailing 
argument. 

Supervision will not become universal in any other 
way. While some towns cannot readily form districts 
because of their isolation, a few are prevented from 
doing so because of the objections of unwise leaders 
who, consciously or unconsciously, place their own 
views and interests above the good of the schools, 
These objectors usually have but vague ideas of 
modern education or of schools better than their own. 
They know little and seem to care less what competent 
supervision really means. Their attitude stifles in- 
vestigation and prevents a fair consideration of super- 
vision on its merits. The state should come to the 
rescue of such towns, and insist on skilled supervision, 


May 4 is the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Horace Mann, Mr. Winship has in press a 
book on “ Horace Mann, the Edueator,” which will be 
on the market early in April. The price is fifty cents, 


CROCUSES. 


WHITMAN BAILEY. 


Our crocuses put in an appearance a week avo. 
This year they are somewhat ahead of the silver-leaf 
maple, but not so early as the snow-drops, which we 
have had since the last of February. 

No garden flowers, surely, and few wild ones, excel 
these immigrants in vernal charm. We watch 
them as a promise of better things. Their tenderness 
appeals to us, while their heroism cheers and en- 
nobles. How dare they open their delicate bloom to 
the piercing winds of March ? 

The power of certain plants to resist cold is indeed 
extraordinary. One would expect their juices to be 
congealed at the temperature at which they blossom, 
and even perfect their fruit. Take the common 
chickweed as an example: It will germinate at almost 
the freezing point, and can be found in flower at any 
time when snow is off the ground. So, too, of the 
myriad Alpine plants, like cassiope, diapensia, or 
dwarf azalea. These make gay the high places of 
our land, 

Crocuses are near relatives of the iris, or fleur de 
lis, having a funnel-shaped perianth, with very long 
tube and a six-parted border. Included within, and in- 
serted on the throat of the flower, are three stamens. 
The stigma looks almost like a second flower, with 
its wedge-shaped lobes. The ovary is usually under 
ground. One has to dig for it. The linear leaves, 
with revolute margins, are not quite coeval with the 
flowers. 

We associate crocuses with the spring, but there 
are several autumnal species. One of these, Crocus 
sativus, yields the saffron of commerce. This consists 
of the carefully dried stigmas, which are of a deep 
orange color. This substance is used in a variety of 
ways in painting and dyeing. Formerly it was em- 
ployed to some extent, and, perhaps, may still be, in 
the pharmacopoeia. In small quantities, it is stimu- 
lating, and in larger quantities, narecotic,—a by no 
means unusual or contradictory, or even novel, action. 
It has been known of many drugs since medicine had 
a name, 

The true crocus region, the part of the world where 
the genus reaches its fullest, the centre of its distri- 
bution, is the eastern Mediterranean region, includ- 
ing Greece and Asia Minor. We love to think that 
the Greeks knew these flowers, and that they may 
have been considered with “ the lilies of the field.” 

In cultivation they easily spread from the garden 
into the lawn. For ourselves, we would leave them 
there, to set their bright stars in the earliest green. 
According to the species, we find quite a variety of 
colors, white, yellow, lavender, purple, and _varie- 
gated. We do not know of a really red one. 

As soon as ours bloomed this year, the bees found 
them out. Simultaneously our cat, whose patronymic 
1s Pepper, discerned the bee. Following was a con- 
catenation, and to the spectators a laughable denoue- 
ment. Final scene, accompanied by demoniae, stir- 
ring music; a cat disappearing over a fence in middle 
distance; flight of bee heavenward. 
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ABYSSINIA, 


BY MAC LEOD. 


Africa, for so many years the “ Dark Continent,” 
has of late shown a wonderful enlightenment in re- 
gard to military tacties, and has managed for a year 
by internal wars and conflicts with outside powers to 
keep itself in the public eye. During 1895, fighting 
in the Congo region, the British expedition to Ashan- 
tee, the troubles in the Nile country, and the war in 
Madagascar, each claimed our attention, and the yea! 
1896, still in its infancy, has witnessed two Europe! 
nations thrown into a tumult by the inhabitants ©! 
the African continent. 

Energetic as was the lesson given to the English 
by the Boers in January, it was as mere child’s play 
compared with the terrible defeat of the Italians }) 
the Abyssinians in the battle at Adowa on Mareh 1st. 

Comparatively little is known of Abyssinia, Geo 
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graphically, it is located on the eastern coast of 
Africa and occupies the highest plateau of that con- 
tinent. It consists of high tabielands, rising one 
above the other in steep terraces and intersected by 
deep ravines. It is a very mountainous region, many 
of the mountains being of a volcanic nature and 
attaining a height of from 10,000 to 15,000 feet above 
sea level. A number of the peaks are covered with 
snow the entire year. Abyssinia contains numerous 
rivers, one of the largest being the Blue Nile. The 
climate varies, being temperate and healthy in the 
elevated sections, but excessively hot and unpleasant 
in the low regions along the coast. The name Abys- 
sinia is of Arabie origin, the Arabs calling the 
country Habesch, signifying “mixture.” The popu- 
lation is rude and barbarous, ec mposed of negroes 
and Arabs. The natives call the country Etiopia 
( Ethiopia), and claim to have more than. two thou- 
sand years of independence behind them. Although 
the early history of the Abyssinians is full of fables, 
it seems probable that these people even at a very 
early date attained a degree of civilzation, and that 
their monarchy is one of the most ancient in the 
world. The Abyssinians themselves claim that the 
queen of Sheba was at one time their sovereign, and 
that all their kings have been descendants of hers. 
A corrupted form of the Christian religion prevails 
in most parts of Abyssinia. In its numerous fast 
days and sacrificial ceremonies it follows closely 
upon the customs of the ancient Jews. The total 
area of the country is estimated at 190,000 to 200,000 
square miles, and the population at nearly 5,000,000, 
The monarchy consists of several small kingdoms 
and territories ruled by chiefs, King Menelek, how- 
ever, having the principal power of government 
vested in him, and being in fact about the first king 
who has not shown great fear of the chiefs and who 
has been able to act independently of them. ‘The 
most important divisions of Abyssinia are Amhara, 
Tigre, and Shoa. he chief cities are Gondar, Ak. 
sum, Adna, Makalla, and Adowa. The last named 
was the scene of the battle of March Ist, and has a 
population of 7,000. 

The principal occupation of the Abyssinians is 
‘aising cattle, goats, and sheep. The country is fer- 
tile, wheat, barley, maize, cotton, coffee, sugar, and 
tobacco being natural products, but the inhabitants 
pay but little attention to agriculture. The greater 
part of the Mocha coffee exported to other countries 
comes from Abyssinia, The country has little com- 
mercial value. The chief exports are ivory, skins, 
wax, guns, honey, butter, coffee, and mules. The 
money of the country consists of Maria Theresa 
dollars, which are still coined in Austria for this part 
of Africa. Salt and bales of cotton cloth are also 
used as currency. The inhabitants of Abyssinia have 
not shown any great disposition to interfere with the 
affairs of the outside world, but when put to the test 
have shown themselves to be hardy fighters and 
generally successful when the warfare has occurred 
in their own country, which has unlimited means of 
perpetrating surprises upon those not familiar with 
its geographical composition. They have shown 
themselves fully capable of holding their country 
against outside invasions. 

Italy’s expedition to Abyssinia (a desire to colo- 
nize in that country being the object ) was authorized 
by a royal decree in January, 1885. It was planned 
to gain territory in various ways, found colonies and 
commercial centres, and reap rich, quick returns for 
the trouble; but the history of the Italians in Abys- 
sinia has not by any means fulfilled the heppy 
prophecies of eleven years ago. In their attempts 
to extend their territory the Italians met with 
decided opposition from the Abyssinians, culminat- 
ing in a disastrous defeat at Dogali. The news of 
this battle, which has been called the Italian Ther- 
mopyle, was met in Italy in 1886 with much the 
same excitement as that caused by the recent defeat 
at Adowa. All Italy was aflame, and the downfall of 
the Depretis cabinet, then in power, was speedily 
uccomplished. ‘Thus, if (as is highly probable ) the 
Crispi ministry is overthrown, it will be the second 
strong Italian ministry within ten years the down- 


fall of which will be due to Italian defeats in Abys- 
sinia. When Crispi came into power he made a 
public statement that ‘the new ministry had no desire 
to effect a conquest of Abyssinia, but merely wished 
to strengthen the Italian position in the East, and in 
1887 an embassy from the African kingdom visited 
Rome and a sort of peace was patched up between 
the two nations. It is stated that a large supply of 
Remington rifles and other weapons of warfare were 
sent back to King Menelek as a present, the Italians 
thus furnishing the arms which have been used in 
their terrible defeat. 
accepted by King Menelek II. in a treaty signed on 
May 2, 1889, in a convention for mutual protection. 
Peace, however, did not last long, minor disturbances 


An Italian protectorate was 


and depredations being of more and more frequent 
occurrence, Open warfare began in the latter part of 
1895, the native troops at first seeming to succumb 
to the Italian army under General Baratieri, and for 
atime they ceased to harass the Italian army. The 
Abyssinians, however, are a people who do not stay 
conquered, King Menelek, who by this time had 
entirely repudiated the treaty of 1889 acknowledging 
an Italian protectorate, soon rallied forces to the 
number of 100,000 and took up lis mareh toward the 


suddenly changed. The ravines seemed to fairly 
swarm with the Shoans, who carried on a wild and 
vigorous onslaught, firing their rifles, using native 
arms, and even hurling masses of rock upon the 
entrapped Italians. The latter credited with 
making a brave defence, but could, of course, have no 
chance under such a formidable attack. The latest 
reports from Africa place the number of killed at 
5,000, no account having as yet been made of the 
In Rome and other cities in Italy General 


are 


wounded, 
Baratieri, the Crispi ministry, and the whole Ltalian 
government have been in turn subjects of publie 
The streets are full of 
despairing mourners and angry mobs, and the most 
intense excitement prevails. Many assert that Bara- 
tieri should be shot, and hint that a like fate would 
not be any too bad for Crispi. General Baratieri 
has been deprived of command by telegraph, and 


wrath and denouncement. 


General Baldissera been sent to act as governor of 
the colony and commander of the army. 

Meanwhile, the anxiety in Italy amounts to a 
frenzy, which nothing but definite news as to the 
number killed and wounded, with an accurate list of 
the same, will Nearly every family had 
some membey in the army in Abyssinia, and the feel- 


assuage. 


ing is therefore intensely personal in 


character. 
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A PROGRAMME FOR SHAKES. 
PEARE DAY—APRIL 23. 


(For the higher grades.) 


BY A. B. ¥. 
(Juince.— Is our company all here? 
Bottom.— You were best to call them generally, 
man by man, according to the serip. 
(uince.— Here is the scroll of every man’s 
name which is thought fit, through all Athens, to 
play with us this evening. 
(Roll call to be answered by quotations. 
is given from each of Shakespeare’s plays.) 
1. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


One 


— Tempest. 
2. Asin the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all. 
— Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


3. Ido despise a liar as I do despise one that 
is false, or as I despise one that is not true. 
— Merry Wives of Windsor. 
4. Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But likea thrifty goddess, she determines 
Ilerself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use. 
— Measure for Measure. 


5. Small cheer and great welcome wakes a 


merry feast. 


— Comedy of Errors. 


@ Adowa. 


Italian frontier. Numerous skirmishes took place, 
but for a time the Italian general very wisely man- 
aged not to be drawn into a general battle. The 
overwhelming numbers of the Abyssinians, their 
hardy natures perfect familiarity with the 
numerous ravines and with which their 
country abounds, gave them from the first every 
advantage over the small army of 10,000 to 12,000 
Italians left to guard the Italian colony. Not appre- 
ciating the grave results likely to occur to their sol- 
diers in case of open warfare, the Italian military 
authorities and newspapers have for some months 
been taunting General Baratieri with inactivity and 
want of courage and goading him into action. 

Reports of the battle at Adowa are very inexplicit 
up to date, but it is believed that the Italian com- 
mander was deceived and led into a trap by a false 
report. Being led to believe that the majority of the 
Shoans were absent attending the coronation of the 
king as Negus Negusti, and that the few enemies 
left behind could be easily surprised and overcome, 
he ordered his troops to advance upon them. With 
great skill the Abyssinians feigned to retire as the 
Italians attacked them, until they had led¥the latter 
to the passes leading to Adowa, when their tactics 


and 
passes 


6. My love is thine to teach: teach it but how, 
And thou shalt see how apt it is to learn 
Any hard lesson that may do thee good. 
— Much Ado About Nothing. 


| 
. 


Glory grows guilty of detested crimes 
When for Fame’s sake, for praise and outward part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart. 

— Love's Labor's Lost. 


8. Sleep, that sometimes shuts up sorrow’s eye, 
Steal me awhile from mine own company. 
— Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


9. The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, strategems, and spoils. 
— Merchant of Venice. 


10. Men have died from time to time and worms have eaten 


them, but not for love. 
— As You Like It. 


11. Love sought is good, but given unsought is better. 


— Twelfth Night, 


12. Women will love ber that she is a woman, 
More worth than any man; man that she is the rarest of 
all women. 
— The Winter's Tale. 
13. He that stands upon a slippery place 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up. 
— King John. 
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14. The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is a spotless reputation: that away, 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 
— King Richard II. 
. To the latter end of a fray and the beginning of a feast 
Fits a duel fighter and a keen guest. 
— King Henry IV. 


16. There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men, observing, distil it out. 
— King Henry V. 
17. True hope is swift and flies with swallow’s wings, 
Kings it makes gods and meaner creatures kings. 
— King Richard 
18. One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 
— Troilus and Cressida. 
19. Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, — 
Whicli we ascribe to heaven. 
— All’s Well That Ends Well. 
2). Smooth runs the water where the brook runs deep. 
— King Henry VI. 
21. Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee, 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
— Henry VIII. 
22. Nothing emboldens sin so much as mercy. 
— Timon of Athens. 
3. His nature is too noble for the world. 
— Coriolanus. 
24. Tell him that he wears the rose of youth upon him, from 
which the world should note something particular. 
— Antony and Cleopatra. 
25. Some falls are means the happier to arise. 
— Cymbeline. 
. But screw your courage to the sticking point, and we'll 
not fail. 


— Macbeth. 
27. To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
— Hamlet. 
28. Your words and performances are no kin together. 
— Othelio. 


29. She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won. 
— Titus Andronicus. 
30. Affection is not rated from the heart. 
— Taming of the Shrew. 
31. This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit. 
—Julius Casar. 
32. The art of our necessities is strange 
That can make vile things precious. 
— King Lear. 
33. Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feast. 
— Pericles. 
Recitation. — Potion scene from ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” Act 
IV., Scene III., beginning ‘‘ Farewell, God knows,” ete. 
Reading. — Wooing scene from Henry V., Act V., Scene II., 
beginning ‘‘ Fair Katherine,” etc., ending, ‘‘ Here comes your 
father.” 
Essay. — What we know of Shakespeare’s life. 
Declamation. — Hamlet's soliloquy, Act III., Scene I. 
Reading.— Garden scene from Richard II., Act III, 
Scene IV. 
Tributes to Shakespeare. 


TEST QUESTIONS ON “THE HOUSE OF 
THE SEVEN GABLES.” 


BY AUSTINE I. CAMP. 


NATHANIEL HawTHorne, author of ‘‘ The House of the Seven 
Gables,”’ was born July 4, 1804, at Salem, Mass. Graduated, 
1825, from Bowdoin College. Died May 19, 1864, at Plymouth, 
N. H., and is buried at Concord, Mass. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA, 


‘«The personages of the tale are really of the author’s own 
making, or, at all events, of his own mixing.’’ — Hawthorne. 


Judge Pyncheon. ‘* A determined and relentless man, with 
the genuine character of an inquisitor.” 


Clifford Pyncheon. ‘* Alas, poor Clifford! You are old, and 
worn with troubles that ought never to have befallen you. 
You are partly crazy and partly imbecile; a ruin, a failure, — 
as almost everybody is.” 


Hepzitbah Pyncheon. ‘* Her scowl had done Miss Hepzibah a 
very ill office, in establishing her character as an ill-tempered 
old maid; but her heart never frowned.” 


Phebe Pyncheon. ‘* She shocked no canon of taste; she was 
admirably in keeping with herself, and never jarred against 
surrounding circumstances. She was very pretty; as graceful 
as a bird; as pleasant about the house as a gleam of sunshine.” 


Holgrave. ‘‘It was a pleasant sight to behold this young 
man, with so much faith in himself, and so fair an appearance 
of admirable powers, — so little harmed by the many tests that 
had tried his metal.” ‘ 


Uncle Venner. ‘* A miscellaneous old gentleman, partly him- 
self, but, in good measure, somebody else; an epitome of times 
and fashions.” 


Ned Iiggins. ‘* The very emblem of old Father Time in re- 
spect of his all-devouring appetite for men and things.” 


I. — QUESTIONS ON THE STORY. 

1. About what was the Pyncheon and Maule quarrel ? How 
was the ill-feeling perpetuated ? 

2. With whom is the reader’s sympathy ? Why ? 

3. How is the quarrel happily ended ? 

4. What became of old Matthew Maule ? 

What curse did he leave behind him ? To whom ? 

6. What inspired a feeling of ‘family importance ” among 
the Pyncheons ? Note different effects upon different members 
of the family. 

7. Describe the Pyncheon house as it was when consecrated. 

8. Why was the host not on hand to welcome his guests ? 

9. Who found him ? Where ? In what condition ? 

10. What real and unreal crimes were committed within the 
Pyncheon family circle ? What prompted to each crime ? 

11. What punishment was visited upon the supposed mur- 


or 


derer ? 

12. Who were the five Pyncheons left after the murder, and 
how were they related one to another ? 

13. Who was Miss Hepzibah’s lodger ? 

14. What had Miss Hepzibah on her mind the morning the 
story opens ? 

15. What encouragement does her first caller give her ? 

16. Tell the story of her first cent. 

17. Why was Phebe an unwelcome visitor ? 

18. What was Phebe’s ‘‘ exclusive patrimony ” ? 

19. What and whom did Phebe find in the old garden ? 

20. What warning did she receive in regard to Maule’s well ? 

21. Why denominate Clifford a Sybarite ? 

22. What were Clifford's personal appearance and manners ? 

23. What characterized the table manners of all the male 
Pyncheons ? 

24. What is the impression given the reader by his first view 
of Judge Pyncheon ? 

25. What were the objects, true and feigned, of Judge Pyn- 
chon’s first visit to the ‘‘House of the Seven Gables”? 
How were they frustrated ¢ 

26. What could Clifford enjoy in the garden ? 

27. What was the panorama from the ‘‘ arched window ” ? 

28. How did the church-going of Clifford and Hepzibah 
result ? 

29. Relate the soap-bubble episode. 

30. How and for what purpose is the story of Alice Pyncheon 
introduced into the romance ? Tell it as written by Holgrave. 

31. What tragic sequel to the reading of Holgrave’s manu- 
script seemed for the moment possible ? 

32. What was the effect of Phcebe’s absence upon the house- 
hold ? 

33. For what purpose does Judge Pyncheon a second time 
visit the ‘‘ Seven Gables” ? 

34. ‘ Where wus Clifford ?” 

35. Recount Clifford’s pleasure ride. 

56. Describe Judge Pyncheon’s waiting, watch in hand. 

37. Who were the callers during the mysterious waiting ? 

38. What was found on the doorsteps of the old house, and 
to what did it give a clue ? 

39. What had Holgrave to tell Phabe on her return ? How 
did he break his tidings to her ? 

40. How did Holgrave explain Judge Pyncheon’s death, the 
Maule curse, and the murder for which Clifford was held ac- 
countable ? 

41. What was the secret of the portrait, and how came Hol- 
grave to know it ? 

42. Whence was ‘‘ the departure ” ? 

43. What was the last kind act told of Phebe ? 

44. Who was ‘‘the little devourer,” and what was his ‘‘ red 
pathway of fate ” ? 

45. What were Alice’s posies ? 


II.— QUESTIONS ON THE BOOK. 

1. Why did Hawthorne call ‘“‘The House of the Seven 
Gables" a romance? (See preface.) 

2. Where is the scene of the romance laid? (See preface.) 

3. How many generations of Pyncheons are described in the 
book? Designate them. 

4. What was the significance of the expression, ‘‘ Now the 
Seven Gables will be new-shingled ” ? 

5. How many descriptions of the ‘‘ Seven Gables” are there? 

6. Give the portrait of the ‘* Old Maid.” 

7. Which of Hawthorne’s portraits of Hepzibah most endears 
her to the reader? 

8. What part does Uncle Venner play in the story? 

9. What was some of Uncle Venner’s philosophy ? 

10. What was Hepzibah’s waking dream? 

11. What common idea was held by Clifford and Holgrave 
and with what difference in point of view? 

12. State the changes time and environment had wrought in 
the metamorphosis of the Puritan Colonel Pyncheon into the 
Judge Pyncheon of the nineteenth century. 

13. What was Holgrave’s explanation of the Pyncheon House 
unhappiness ? Was it a true one? 

14. Of what use are Dixey and his friend to the romance? 

15. What was ‘‘the fantastic scene ”? Why so character- 
ized? 

16. What is the moral teaching of this romance? How is it 
enforced and illustrated ? 

17. What are the verities inculeated by this romance? 
18. Indicate several fine descriptions and several fine narra- 
tive passages. 


19. What advice is given in the romance? By whom? To 
whom? 

20. What mind workings are revealed? 

21. What questions pertinent to everyday life are asked and 
answered? 

22. What gives the book an atmosphere of the old-fashioned + 

23. What is the secret of the realistic nature of the book? 

24. What conceits are to be found in the book? e. g., ‘* venon- 
ous serpent of a noise.” 

25. What premonitions of death are introduced ? 

26. What is the pathetic element in the book ? 

27. What are the poetic touches ? 

28. What imagery is used ? 

29. What efforts does the author make to excite the reader's 
curiosity ? 

30. For what purposes does the author employ parenthesvs ? 

31. Of what nature are most of the allusions ? 

32. Give examples of alliterative expressions; of irony; of 
emphasis effected by contrasts; of the mingling of the ludicrous 
and the pathetic. 

33. Give instances of unconscious egotism on the part of the 
artist. 

34. Illustrate the author's attention to minute details in both 
desertption and delineation. 

35. Is Hawthorne’s use of ‘‘ whether or no” to be defended ? 

36. Reproduce the picture of the outside world ona rainy 
day. Of sunshine after rain. 

III. — QUESTIONS FOR CHARACTER STUDY. 

1. What traits of character were opposed in the Pyncheon 
and Maule dispute ? 

2. What had nature intended Hepzibah to be ? 

3. Of what kind of a man was Clifford a wreck ? What was 
the agency of his wrecked condition ? 

4. Wherein did Hepzibah, ‘‘the devoted sister,” rasp Clif- 
ford’s nature ? 

5. Explain Clifford’s reactions. 

6. Verify the characterization of Clifford’s nature as ‘‘ spirit- 
ual, but impotent.” 

7. What of the Puritan temperament is to be seen in Judge 
Pyncheon ? Wherein did he outrage the typical Puritan ? 

8. Portray Judge Pyncheon as the politician. 

9. How does Judge Pyncheon impress Phoebe ? 

10. Why was Holgrave a puzzle to Phebe ? 

11. Account for the influence of Phawbe’s beautiful youth 
over Clifford, 

12. Was Holgrave a prototype of Bellamy ? 

13. Did Holgrave intend any subtle working ? 

14. What did love do for Holgrave ? 

15. What is the effect of solitude upon the human being as 
portrayed by Hawthorne ? 

16. How does Hawthorne consider that real character is 
shown ? 

17. Which character of the four inmates of ‘* The House of 
the Seven Gables” is best delineated ? Give ground for your 
answer. 

IV.— ESSAY TOPICS. 

1. ‘*The House of the Seven Gables” as an illustrated treat- 
ise on heredity. 

2. A character study from “The House of the Seven 
Gables.” 

3. Hawthorne’s philosophy in ‘*The House of the Seven 
Gables.” 

4. The graceful in ‘* The House of the Seven Gables.” 

5. The unique in ‘‘ The House of the Seven Gables.” 

6. Hawthorne as a delineator of character, with illustrations 
from ‘* The House of the Seven Gables.” 


7. The prototypes of modern thought in ‘* The House of the 
Seven Gables.”’ 


THE SHEPHERD AND THE WOLF. 


BY OLIVE M. LYFORD, 
Pupil-Teacher in Lewiston (Me.) Training School. 


[One day’s outline lesson in language, based on the ‘‘ Her- 


bartian Method — whole,” b 
school. ] y pupil-teacher in the training 


PREPARATION, 

Teacher. — How many know what a wolf is ? 

Child. — Some of us know about the wolf in “ Little 
Red Riding Hood,” but we perhaps don’t know how 
he looked. 

Teacher. — How many have seen a very large dog? 
How large a dog have you seen ? 


Child. — Mr. Dickson’s dog is almost as large as @ 
bear. 

Teacher. — Some wolves are about as large as this 
very large dog, and some are much larger. (Shows 
picture of a wolf.) Where does the wolf live, and 
what does he find to eat ? 

rn . j 

Child. — The wolf lives in the wood, and sometimes 
he steals sheep, goats, and cattle to eat. 

Teacher. — Can you tell me what we call a man 
who tends sheep ? 


2 ild.— A man who tends sheep is called a shep- 
ierd, 


| 

= 
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Teacher, —I will tell you a story about a shepherd 
and a wolf. 

PRESENTATION, 

“Teacher tells story and children reproduce it in 
their own simple way, teacher correcting any gram- 
matical errors. 

SUMMARY. 

Teacher. — Would you like the wolf for a friend ? 
Why ? 

Child. — We do not like the wolf because he made 
believe he liked the shepherd and was his friend, 
when he was really planning how he could best kill 
his sheep. 

Teacher. — Then we have learned that the wolf is 
deceitful and treacherous. Do you think the shep- 
lerd was wise to leave his sheep in the care of the 
treacherous wolf? What kind of people should we 
not have confidence in ? 

Child. — We should not have confidence in treach- 
erous persons. 

Teacher. — Do you think the shepherd would have 
lost his sheep had he stayed at home and tended them 
himself? If we have a duty to perform, who should 
do it? 

Child. — We should do it, and not depend on some- 
body else to do it for us. 


APPLICATION, 


If you had a pet canary bird and the cat would not 
hurt it while you were looking, would you trust the 
cat to care for the bird while you went out ? 

Suppose your mother should go out and leave you 
to care for the house. You look out the window 
and see your friends playing and wish to join them, 
but you must tend the house. If an entire stranger 
should call and offer to care for the house, would you 
let him ? 

Child. —No. 

Teacher, — Why ? 

Child. — He might be treacherous, like the wolf, 
and steal all in the house. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Method of work. Primary: The study of plysi- 
ology should be confined to parts that can be seen or 
felt. Names should be taught, and children should 
be exereised in “touching.” They should be led to 
discover the functions and adaptations of these parts, 
and to compare them with corresponding parts of 
lower animals. Lessons on the care of the eyes, ears, 
teeth, skin, hair, hands, and feet should be given in 
connection with the study of these organs, and there 
should be talks about habits of eating, drinking, 
breathing, bathing, sitting, and sleeping. — Outline of 
Study for Training Classes, New York State. 


HORACE MANN. 


BY ALBERT E, WINSHIP. 


AN EXERCISE. 


Teachers can use this just as it is, or they can adapt the material to 
suit their needs. The writer may be. pardoned for saying that much 
information is given upon all of these points in ‘“*‘ Horace Mann, the 
Educator,” by Mr. Winship, recently issued by the New England Pub- 
lishing Company, 3 Somerset street, Boston, and for sale in cloth at 
50 cents.) 


BIRTHPLACE OF HORACE MANN. 

1. Franklin, Mass., became a town in the midst of the Revo- 
lutionary war,— 1778. 

2. It was named from Benjamin Franklin, the great states- 
ian and inventor. 

3. The people wished a bell for the church of the town, and 
some one told Mr. Franklin that they would be much pleased if 
he should give them the bell. 

4. Mr. Franklin replied that a people wise enough to name 
their town for him ought to care more for sense than sound, 
and he preferred to give them a library of 500 volumes, which 
he did. 

5. Horace Mann was born on an out-of-the-village farm, and 
some ways from town, with few neighbors. 


HORACE MANN’S CHILDHOOD. 

(. Horace Mann’s father died when the lad was but thirteen. 

7. The father had hard work to get a living off his farm, and 
the children worked on the farm summers and braided straw 
for hats winters to help support the family. 

. The boy had no toys and few hours for play. There were 
no holidays or half-holidays for play with him. 

‘. He had few books, and never went to school in his child- 
hood more than ten weeks in any year. 

\0. After his father died, he had to work very hard. He 
lived at home, and worked for his mother till he was twenty. 
\1. He lived in the smallest and poorest school district in the 


state, and his teachers were very good people, but very poor 
teachers. 

12. Although he had few books, he loved those he did have. 
He never ‘‘ dog-eared ” one in his life, never scribbled on the 
margin or fly-leaf, and he would as soon have stuck a pin into 
his flesh as into a book. It troubled him to see anyone misuse 
a book. 

13. He never used liquors. 

14. He was never profane. 

15. He would never remain in any company where there was 
vulgarity. This was true in his childhood, in college, and in 
manhood. 

16. He never used tobacco. 


MR. MANN AT COLLEGE. 


17. While at home, working on the farm, Horace Mann was 
a great reader of the books from the Franklin library. They 
were all good books, and he read them thoroughly. 

18. There was a strange character in those days, named 
Samuel Barrett, who came to Franklin, and taught a private 
school in the village. 

19. Barrett knew the iueid, the Orations of Cicero, the 
Odyssey, and other Latin and Greek classics by heart, and 
never vsed a book in recitations. 

{If needed, the teacher should tell a little about these classics to the 
pupils. | 

20. But Barrett was an idiot in arithmetic and other mathe- 
matics. He could not even tell the time of day by the clock. 

21. When Mr. Barrett was good, he was very, very good; 
but when he was bad, he was ‘‘ horrid.” He would teach Latin 
and Greek wonderfully for six months at a time, and would in- 
spire his boys to go to college and make something of them- 
selves, as no other man ever did in the schools of that town. 
Then he would go on a ‘‘spree,” and drink almost all of the 
time for the next six months, never coming home, sleeping and 
living like a wild, insane man. 

22. When Horace Mann was twenty years old, Barrett was 
sober, and very good. He made Horace believe that he could go 
to college, and in six months he rushed the young man through 
all the classics of the preparatory course for college and all 
the freshman class studies, so that he entered Brown Univer- 
versity, Providence, as a sophomore. He had never seen a 
Latin or a Greek grammar when Barrett began with him. 


{If necessary, the teacher should explain freshman and sophomore. | 


23. Mr. Mann did finely in college. He was a brilliant 
scholar, and his public speaking attracted much attention. He 
had the highest honors at graduation. . 

24. He remained at college for three years after graduation, 
studying and teaching Latin and Greek. 

25. Mr. Mann then attended the law school at Litchfield, 
Conn., where he led his class again. He was the best scholar, 
the best debater, and the best lawyer in the institution. 


MR. MANN AS A LAWYER. 


26. Mr. Mann began the practice of law at Dedham, Mass., 
in 1823, when he was twenty-seven years of age. 

27. It is often said of lawyers that they will never take a case 
unless they believe they are on the right side; but it is not 
often true in so full a sense as in the case of Mr. Mann, who 
had it distinctly understood that he wanted no client in whose 
cause he did not believe. 

28. He won four out of every five cases that he tried. 

29. He was very much interested in every case. In s»veak- 
ing of his work, he said: ‘‘ When I havea case before a justice 
of the peace, I can’t help thinking of it beforehand, and per- 
haps feeling grieved, too, afterward if in any respect I might 
have conducted it better. If I am at dinner, the merriment or 
the philosophy of the table-talk suggests something, which I 
put away into a pigeon-hole in my mind for the case ; and when 
I read, be it poetry or prose, the case hangs over the page like 
a magnet, and attracts to itself whatever seems to be pertinent 
or applicable. Success or failure leaves a bright or a dark hue 
on my mind, often for days.” 

30. But he did not like the details of looking up a case. 
This is what he says of the work of two successive days : ‘‘ Em- 
ployed the whole day in looking up a technical question of law. 
I have not, therefore, had anything in my head but technical 
combinations of technicalities. This part of the law has a 
strong tendency to make the mind nearsighted. What Cole- 
ridge says generally, and very untruly, of the law may be just 
when applied solely to this part of it,— that its operation upon 
the mind is like that of a grindstone upon a knife; it narrows 
while it sharpens. 

“Another day in search of the technical rules of law. If 
the whole professional business of a lawyer consisted only in 
investigating and determining technical rules, one might almost 
be excused for attempting to reach justice summarily through 
the instrumentality of that monster, a mob. Those who only 
have to pay for technical law are comparatively fortunate ; but 
this effort for two days in succession to keep the eye fixed on 
the edge of a razor is apt to make one a little nervous.” 

31. He practiced law fourteen years in Dedham and Boston. 


3 
MR. MANN IN THE LEGISLATURE. 
39, When Mr. Mann was thirty years of age, he was elected 
a member of the Massachusetts house of representatives from 
Dedham, and was reélected each year as long as he lived in 
town — eight years. 
33, When he was thirty-nine years old he moved to Boston, 


and was at once elected to the senate for two years, and the 
second year was made president of the senate. 

34. He was much interested while in the legislature in all 
philanthropic movements. 

35. He was specially interested in establishing the Worces- 
ter insane asylum, the education of the deaf and blind, and in 
the publie schools. 

36. He made many political speeches, and delivered some 
grand Fourth of July orations, one in Dedham and one in Bos 
ton. He was regarded as one of the most brilliant orators in 
the state. 

37. He was a great friend of Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, 
Anson P. Burlingame, Edward Everett, Josiah Quincy, and 
Theodore Parker. 

MR. MANN AS AN EDUCATOR, 

38. From 1825 to 1837, there had heen a revival of interest 
in education. The famous American Institute of Education 
had been organized, and all the great men of the day were in 
favor of better schools. The year that Mr. Mann was presi- 
dent of the senate, the legislature provided for the state board 
of education, and Mr. Mann was elected its secretary, which 
meant that he was practically state superintendent of schools. 

39. He left law after fourteen years of practice, sold his law 
library, and gave himself for twelve years to the schools. 

40. He established the first three normal schools in this 
country, and aroused great interest throughout the state. 

41. He lectured all over the state. At first the audiences 
were very small, but he succeeded in creating much enthusi- 
asm at last. 

42. His twelve state school reports are among the best things 
ever written on the schools. 

43. His fifth report was reprinted by the state of New York, 
and 18,000 copies given away in the state. It was republished 
by the British parliament and by the German government. It 
is the best argument ever made for the value of an education. 

44. He went through Europe visiting schools in 1843, and 
told what he saw in his seventh annual report, which was the 
best known of all his twelve reports. 

THE CONTROVERSY WITH THE BOSTON MASTERS. 

45. There were thirty-one men teaching in Boston at that 
time, and these ‘‘ thirty-one Boston masters ’’ did not like his 
seventh report, because they thought his praise of European 
schools was intended as a reflection upon their teaching, and so, 
after six months, they wrote some ‘* Remarks,” which made a 
book of 144 large pages. 

46. Mr. Mann did not like these ‘* Remarks,” and so he 
wrote a ‘*‘ Reply” of 175 pages. 

47. They did not like the ‘‘ Reply,” and so they wrote a long 

Rejoinder.” 

48. As he did not like this, he wrote an ‘‘ Answer to the 
‘ Rejoinder.’”” The seventh report and these four large pam- 
phlets make the most lively controversy in the history of educa- 
tion in this country. 


MR. MANN IN CONGRESS. 


49. At the age of fifty-two, Mr. Mann was elected to congress 
to take the seat made vacant by the sudden death of ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States John Quincy Adams. 

50. He made many brilliant speeches during the four years 
he was in congress, and was considered one of the ablest ora- 
tors, Daniel Webster and Edward Everett only being more 
eloquent. 

51. He made a severe attack upon a speech made by Daniel 
Webster, then senator, who lived in Mr. Mann’s congressional 
district. This was so displeasing to Mr. Webster and _ his 
friends, that Mr. Mann did not get renominated for congress in 
1850, but Mr. Mann was elected by the people. 

52. In 1852, Mr. Mann was nominated for governor, but was 
not elected. 


AS COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 


53. Mr. Mann was elected president of Antioch College, at 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, in 1852, and remained there till the time 
of his death in 1859, at the age of sixty-three. 

54. Mr. Mann was a successful lawyer, a great educator, an 
eloquent orator, a brilliant writer, and a noted statesman. 


ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS. 


Kindly print New England college requirements for entrance 
to college, for the years 98, °99, and 1900, and greatly oblige 
many readers of the JourNAL. EK. H. 8. 


1898.— Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ Books I. and II.; Pope’s 
** liad,” Books I. and XXII.; The ‘‘ Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers ” in the Spectator; Goldsmith’s ‘* Vicar of Wakefield” ; 
Coleridge’s ‘* Ancient Mariner”; Southey’s ‘+ Life of Nelson” ; 
Carlyle’s ‘* Essay on Burns”; Lowell’s ** Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal”; Hawthorne’s ‘‘The House of the Seven Gables”; 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth”; Burke’s ‘‘ Speech on Conciliation 
with America’’; De Quincey’s ‘** Flight of a Tartar Tribe”; 
Tennyson’s ‘* The Princess.” 

1899.— Dryden’s ‘ Palamon and Arcite”; Pope’s ‘Iliad, ” 
Books I., VI., XXII.,and XXIV. ; ‘* The Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers” in the Spectator; Goldsmith's ‘‘ The Vicar of Wake- 
field’; Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner”’’; De Quincy’s Flight 
of a Tartar Tribe”; Cooper’s ‘The Last of the Mohicans” ; 
Lowell's ‘* Vision of Sir Launfal”; Hawthorne’s ** The House 
of the Seven Gables’’; Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth”; Milton’s 


.** Paradise Lost,” Books I. and II.; Burke's ‘* Speech on Con- 


ciliation with America”; Carlyle’s ‘* Essay on Burns.” 

1900.— Dryden’s ‘‘ Palamon and Arcite”; Pope's ‘ Iliad,” 
Books I., VI., XXII., and XXIV. ; ‘* The Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers” in the Spectator; Goldsmith's The Vicar of Wake- 
field”; Scott's [vanhoe ”; De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe”; Cooper's The Last of the Mohicans ’’; Tennyson’s 
Princess”; Lowell’s The Vision of Sir Launfal ”; 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth”; Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” Books 
I. and IT.; Burke’s ‘‘ Speech on Conciliation with America” 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ Kssays on Milton and Addison.” 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 9, ’96, 


DevarTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ) 
Bureau or Epucarion, 

Wasuinaton, D. C., March 30, 1896. J 

Epiror or THE 

Boston, Mass. 


To THE Bosron JOURNAL OF 


Epucation, 

Dear Sir: I have heard some rumors that a party, of whose 
name Tam not fully informed, is traveling through the country 
(and at present in Massachusetts) giving lectures before schools 
on the subject of Alaska, and claiming to be an agent of this 
bureau, sometimes going so far as to take up contributions 
ostensibly for the support of education in Alaska. I ask you 
to print this letter in order to give publicity to my statement 
that this bureau does not employ any agent of the kind author- 
ized to collect money for Alaska. Any person lecturing on 
Alaska (except Sheldon Jackson and William Hamilton of this 
bureau ) claiming any connection with this bureau is an impostor. 

Very truly yours, 
W. T. Harris, Commissioner. 


In the Journan of February 27 editorial refer- 
ence was made to limitations placed upon one who 
was asked to write a paper. It now appears that the 
motive for these strictures was not an attempt te pre- 
vent an expression of opinion upon one side of the 
question at issue, but rather a determination to have 
no utterance upon either side, the thought being that 
enough had already been said in educational gather- 
ings. ‘This gives an entirely different setting to a 
letter, which, taken by itself, seemed to refuse any 
expression of opinion on one side of a live question. 


Proressor F, Tween died after a brief illness 
at the home of his daughter in Cambridge, April 2. 
Professor Tweed was in his eighty-sixth year, having 
been born in Wakefield, Mass., January 17, 1811. 
His last professional service was on the Boston board 
of supervisors, which position he resigned in 1880, 
He was chosen to that position from the superin- 
tendency of Charlestown, which position he had occu- 
pied for six years. Although his opportunities for a 
liberal education in the schools were few, he was one 
of the most critical of scholars in English, and Har- 
vard College paid him the high honor of conferring 
upon him an honorary degree when he was forty-two. 


He was professor of logic, rhetoric, and English 
literature in Tufts College (1855-1864) and in Wash 
ington University of St. Louis (1864-1870). Tweed’s 
grammar has always been regarded as the “ most and 
the best in the least space” of any text-book on gram- 
mar ever published. Professor Tweed was in the 
prime of life through all the educational career of 
Horace Mann. He taught rural schools in Cape Cod 
at the time Mr. Mann characterized the cape js ‘as 
barren in education as in soil,” and was teaching a 
private school in Boston, “ Tower and Tweed’s,” under 
the Park-street church, at the time Mr. Mann made 
his campaign for the public schools, because parents 
were paying two-thirds as much in private tuition as 
the entire cost of the public schools of the state. 


BOYHOOD OF HORACE MANN. 


The schools will celebrate on May 4 the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Horace Mann, the 
most illustrious friend of American free schools. In 
1778, in the midst of the Revolutionary war, the 
town of Franklin, Mass., was incorporated, and named 
for the great statesman, Benjamin Franklin, Some 
one said to him that it would please the new town if 
he should give them a bell for the church. His reply 
was that a town wise enough to choose so good a name 
ought to care more for sense than sound, and he pre- 
ferred to give them a library of five hundred volumes. 
Eighteen years later, May 4, 1796, Horace Mann was 
born in a humble home on an out-of-the-way farm of 
this town, and the books of the library helped to make 
him inspire other boys and girls, through the schools 
of the land, to read good books well. 

There were no free text-books in those days, and 
the lad earned all the books he had by braiding straw 
for hats. He took care of the few books he had as 
though there was something sacred about them. He 
said: “1 never dog-eared one in my life, nor pro- 
fanely scribbled upon title-pages, margin, or fly-leaf ; 
and would as soon have stuck a pin through my flesh 
as through the pages of a book.” 

Horace Mann never went to school more than ten 
weeks in any year until he was fifteen years old, and 
the little schooling that he had was “in the smallest 
district, in the poorest schoolhouse, to the teachers 
that were very good people, but very poor teachers.” 
He never had any of what may be called the common 
vices. He never used intoxicating liquors, never 
swore, — profanity being disgusting and repulsive to 
him,— and he never used tobacco. In early boy hood 
he resolved to be a slave to no habit. 

When Horace Mann was twenty years old, Samuel 
Barrett, an eccentric man, came to Franklin and 
taught for a little time. He was the strangest char- 
acter for a teacher of whom we have any account. 
He was an “ idiot in mathematies,” could not tell the 
time of day from the clock, and yet he was a brilliant 
scholar in English, Latin, and Greek, knowing by 
heart the “ Aineid,” the “Orations of Cicero,” the 
* Odyssey,” and other classics, and he never used a book 
iu recitation. This strange character, a very good 
teacher, but a very poor specimen of a man, took a 
fancy to Horace and made him believe it was possible 
to go to college, and at the age of twenty, within six 
months of the time he first saw a Latin grammar, he 
entered the sophomore class of Brown University. 
Few young men ever studied as he did, and there 
Was never just such a teacher. This study wrecked 
his health, however, and for ten years serious conse- 
quences were feared. Although he entered the class 
with no adequate preparation and no scholastic cul- 
ture, with all the traditional prejudices against an 
intruder and the “ short cut ” student, he soon led the 
class and graduated far in advance of any classmate. 

In college he had a hard time financially, depending 
largely upon the sacrifices of home friends and his 
small pay for teaching school winters. He wrote his 
sister while in college: “If the children of Israel 
were pressed for ‘gear’ half so hard as I have been, I 
do not wonder they were willing to worship a golden 
calf. It is a long time since my last ninepence bade 
good-by to its brethren; and I suspect the last two 


parted on no very friendly terms, for they have never 
since met together. Poor wretches, never did two 
souls stand in greater need of mutual support and 
consolation.” All these experiences did much toway| 
making Horace Mann one of the most useful of Aier- 
ican leaders,— a great scholar, public speaker, writer, 
statesman, and educator. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Presipent Diaz of Mexico takes his stand wit) 
the “ Jingoes,”’ At least, that seems to be 
the only interpretation to be placed upon his message 
to the Mexican congress last week. To be sure, he 
declines to say whether the Monroe doctrine is ip). 
plicable to the dispute over the Venezuela boundary, 
or whether the claims of England constituted a usurpa- 
tion. But to the Monroe doctrine itself he gives 
warm approval. He declares that Mexico should |e 
prepared to assist the republics of this hemisphere 
against any attacks of Europe; and further, he sug. 
gests that each of these republics ought to make a 
declaration like that of President Monroe, to the 
effect that any attack by a foreign power upon any 
one republic, for the purpose of curtailing its teri. 
tory or independence or changing its institutions, 
should be regarded by the others as an attack upon 
themselves. Such an extension of the Monroe doc- 
trine as this would probably cause any European 
power, however 
before running 
America, 


so-called. 


aggressive its policy, to think twice 
afoul of the federated republics of 


* * * 

Tue need of the previous question or some other 
gag upon the garrulity of the senate has been enforced 
anew by the unconscionable time which is devoted to 
the consideration of the Dupont election case. Here 
is a simple question, whether the same man can be at 
the same time acting-governor and presiding officer 
of the state senate. That is all that is involved in 
this contention. If the question is answered in the 
affirmative, Mr. Watson, who occupied this dual posi- 
tion, was justified in casting his vote for United 
States senator, and in that case, the fifteen votes 
which Colonel Dupont admittedly received in the 
joint assembly of the Delaware legislature were not 
sufficient to elect him. But if Mr. Watson had no 
right to vote, then there were but twenty-nine valid 
votes cast, and Colonel Dupont’s fifteen votes were 
enough. Yet on either side of this apparently simple 
question speeches of two or three days’ length are 
being made, and the constitutional expounders show 
as yet no signs of exhaustion. It is rather melancholy 
that, on a question like this, which, whether simple 
or complex, is an abstract question of constitutional 
interpretation, senators should take sides solely «ac- 
cording to their party associations. So far as heard 
from, every Democratic senator answers the questio! 
as to Watson’s right to vote in the affirmative, and 
every Republican senator in the negative. As to thie 
Populists, they are understood to side witli the 
Democrats, not for any profound constitutional reasons, 
but because Colonel Dupont is a “sound-money ” mal, 
and they do not want to increase the anti-silver vote. 

* * * 

Tuar rollicking social organization, the Thirtee! 
Club of New York, has lifted itself into internation! 
prominence by a recent performance. The club, # 
the name suggests, is composed of thirteen members 
who are in the habit of dining together on the thir- 
teenth of each month, eating a dinner of thirtee! 
courses, and in other ways bidding a jovial defiance 
to the popular superstition regarding the number 
thirteen. At its February meeting, the club disported 
itself in two ways. It extended an invitation to 
honorary membership to the Prince of Wales, a it 
adopted fiery resolutions pledging the sympathy and 
practical codperation of the club to the struggling 
Cubans. Two letters from the prince, sent through 
his private secretary, have been published. In one, 
his royal highness expresses pleasure at the complt- 
ment paid him, and accepts the honorary meimber- 
ship; in the other, he courteously refuses the hon0?: 
on the ground that so many similar courtesies have 
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been shown him that it would be invidious for him to 
discriminate by accepting any. Which of these let- 
ters is genuine, or whether either of them is, may be 
reckoned an open question; but the publication of 
the first one has prompted some of the English papers 
to take the prince somewhat sharply to task for 
accepting membership ina elub which had adopted 
resolutions hostile to Spain. In view of this incident, 
it is likely that the next meeting of the club, on April 
13, will be more than ordinarily hilarious. 
* * * 

Tut Matabeles, a tribe in South Africa, who were 
forcibly dispossessed of their territory a year or two 
ago by the British South Africa Company, and have 
since been “administered ” by Cecil Rhodes and the 
ulventurers and speculators associated with him, have 
taken advantage of the absence of Dr. Jameson’s 
troopers to institute a formidable revolt. They have 
been joined by several. detachments of the native 
police, who took their weapons with them, and they 
have perpetrated horrible barbarities upon white set- 
tlers here and there who have fallen into their power. 
They have been hovering around Bulawayo, the prin- 
cipal town of Matabeleland, in such force as to 
occasion solicitude for the safety of the place. Re- 
enforcements are hurrying to the aid of Bulawayo; 
but it looks as if the government of “ Rhodesia,” as 
the region is now called, had suffered itself to be 
taken by surprise in a way which is not creditable to 
its intelligence. As to the attitude of the Boers, 
there were reports at the first that the Boers insti- 
gated the revolt. The cruel injustice of such accusa- 
tions was sufficiertly shown a little later, when the 
government of the Transvaal not only gave notice 
that it would permit recruiting for the relief of Bula- 
wayo, but that it would send a force of burghers, if 
desired, to protect women and children whose lives 
might be menaced by the rising of the Matabeles. 
This generous offer was declined by the governor of 
Cape Colony, but in terms which showed that he 
appreciated the magnanimity shown. 

* * 

Tue struggle in the Dominion parliament over the 
so-called “remedial bill” for the reéstablishment of 
denominational schools in Manitoba takes on peculiar 
interest from the fact that the session of parliament 
expires by limitation on April 24, and the opponents 
of the bill are fighting desperately to delay the final 
vote, so that action cannot be taken before adjourn- 
ment. A continuous session of thirty-eight hours 
preceded the vote, by which the bill was given a sec- 
ond reading. The government has a majority suff- 
cient to enact the bill; but the minority is large 
enough and determined enough to make it likely that 
it will succeed in preventing the final vote before the 
session closes. Political and religious feeling runs 
very high over the question, The attempt which the 
Dominion government made to patch up a compro- 
mise by direct negotiation with the Manitoba gov- 
ernment was a complete failure. The Manitoba 
commissioners offered to establish absolutely secular 
schools; but this proposition was not acceptable. 
They then offered to allow Catholics to impart relig- 
ious instruction to pupils of their faith for half an 
hour each day; but this also was rejected. Nothing 
short of the maintenance of separate Catholic schools, 
after the system which prevails in Nova Scotia, would 
be accepted by the Dominion commissioners, and that 
the Manitoba representatives refused to consider. 


TEACHERS’ ANNUITIES. 


A VERY INTERESTING LEGISLATIVE HEARING ON THE PLAN PRO- 


POSED FOR A TEACHER’S RETIRING FUND IN BOSTON. 


Boston, April 3.— Many public school teachers, out of Bos- 
ton as well as in it, will have a personal interest in the plan 
which was presented to the legislative committee on mercantile 
affairs to-day for ‘‘ the formation and disbursement of a public 
school teachers’ retirement fund in the city of Boston.” Origi- 
nally, the bill was drawn so as to include all the state, but so 
much objection was made at the first hearing that it was limited 
to Boston alone. Many well-known educators were present at 
the hearing, including some thirty women, to help advance this 
means for the protection of the teachers in their advancing 


years. Among those present were Superintendent Seaver, 


O. W. Dimick, Charles W. Hill, Larkin Dunton, E. T. Horne, 
Charles F. King, Granville B. Putnam, and Masters Warren of 
the Pierce school and Kelly of the Lyman. George W. Ander- 
son was counsel for the remonstrants, and Superintendent 
Gordon A. Southworth of Somerville was there in opposition. 
City Solicitor Andrew J. Bailey was present in the interest of 
the city, saying that he might remonstrate. The perfected plan 
for the fund was as follows : — 

Srcrion 1.— Upon the acceptance of this act, as hereinafter 
provided, the school committee of the city of Boston shall 
create a public school teachers’ retirement fund, as herein pro- 
vided, which shall consist of the following, with the income and 
interest thereof : — 


First. — After the expiration of five months from the accept- 
ance of this act, the school committee shall reserve annually 
an‘ turn into said fund one per cent. of the salaries paid to the 
teachers who shall, prior to the expiration of said five months, 
elect to come under the provisions of this act; and the school 
committee shall also reserve annually and turn into said fund 
one per cent. of the salaries paid to all teachers appointed after 
the expiration of said period; provided, that not more than 
twenty dollars annually shall be thus reserved from the salary 
of any one teacher. 

Second.— All moneys received from donations, legacies, 
gifts, bequests, or otherwise, for, or on accounts of, said fund. 

Section 2.— There shall be a board of trustees, consisting 
of four members of the school committee, chosen by said com- 
mittee, the superintendent of schools, and four representatives, 
to be selected annually by such of the teachers of the public 
schools under control of said committee as are subject to the 
provisions of this act, which board shall have charge of and ad- 
minister said fund, and said board of trustees shall have power 
to invest the same in such securities as saving banks are 
allowed by law to invest in, and shall make payments from 
said fund of annuities, granted in pursuance of this act, and 
shall from time to time make and establish such rules and regu- 
lations for the administration of said fund as they shall deem 
best. 

Srcrion 3.— The board of trustees shall pay to any teacher 
who retires from service, either by resignation or removal, an 
annuity equal to one-half the salary of such teacher at the time 
of retirement, except as hereinafter provided, said annuity in no 
case to exceed one thousand dollars in any one year, upon the 
following conditions :— 

First.— That such retiring teacher has taught for not less 
than thirty years in the public schools, of which time not less 
than fifteen years shall have been in the city of Boston; or, 
that such retiring teacher, though having taught less than 
thirty years, has, in the judgment of said trustees, become 
mentally or physically incapacitated for teaching; provided 
that such teacher has taught for the period of not less than ten 
years in the public schools of the city of Boston, and provided 
further that the annuity shall cease when such incapacity 
ceases. 

Second.— That no annuity shall be paid to any teacher not 
referred to in section 1 of this act, nor shall any annuity be 
paid until the retiring teacher shall contribute, or shall have 
contributed to said fund asum equal to twenty per cent. of the 
annual salary of such teacher at the time of retirement. 

Srcrion 4.—In case the fund should be insufficient to pay 
the annuities provided in section 3 of this act, the board of 
trustees shall have power to reduce the same by making an 
equitable distribution among the teachers who may be entitled 
to annuities under the provisions of this act. 

Srecrion 5.— This act shall take effect when accepted by a 
majority vote of the school committee of the city of Boston. 

The case for the school teachers was presented by O. W. 
Dimmick, who said that the draft of the bill presented had been 
approved by Edwin B. Hale, John E. Abbott, Charles T. Gal- 
lagher, and Thomas J. Gargan. Of the 1,650 teachers in Bos- 
ton, he said, 950 belong to the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, and four of the five members of the committee who 
drafted the bill were members of the association. This asso- 
ciation has been in existence seven years, and this plan of in- 
surance is its fruit. Four states have already recognized the 
principle — New York and Michigan, which have applied it only 
to New York city, Brooklyn, and Detroit; and Illinois and 
Missouri, which apply it to the whole state. The principle is 
recognized in the United States army, which retains a small 
part of the soldier’s wages in order to support a soldiers’ home. 
It is now proposed to take 3 per cent. of all salaries in the civil 
service, and set it aside as a reserve for the office-holders. He 
had 1,119 names on the petition. Of the sixty-eight principals 
in the city, fifty-three have signed. He objected to referring 
the bill to the next legislature. It is only permissive. If 
passed, it would improve the profession, and would harm no 
one. Mr. Dimmick did not agree to the suggestion of Mr. 
Anderson, that the bill was asked for because the young teach- 
ers in the city object to joining the present benefit association. 
No canvass had been made to see how many present teachers 
would voluntarily come under the pending bill. No computa- 
tion was possible to show how many teachers would be bene- 
fited by it. The only basis is the experience of New York for 
one year. He did not agree with Mr. Anderson, that there was 
a larger percentage of variation in the lower grades of teachers 
than in the upper, and that the upper would get much more 
benefit from the plan than the lower. He said that no physical 
examination of the teachers is made. He did not suppose that 


the annuitants would actually receive more than half of the 
fifty per cent. of their salary, which is permitted by the bill. 
Dr. Larkin Dunton said that the bill would relieve the public 
schools from sick and old teachers. It would relieve the 
teachers from anxiety in regard to their future, and thus would 
enable them to do better work. He would have the young 


women teachers compelled to contribute to the support of the 


old. Most women expect to leave teaching as soon as possible, 
and most of them are disappointed. If the bill were passed, it 
would relieve the schools from the burden of old teachers, who 
ought to retire, but will not, because they have no other means 
of support. 

Mr. Utley of Brookline, chairman of the committee, made 
the point that the success of the plan would depend upon the 
lapses which would occur among those who would contribute to 
the fund, but would realize nothing from it. 

City Solicitor Bailey brought out the fact that, if a teacher 
was sick and had to employ a substitute, she would still be 
obliged to contribute her full proportion, even if she drew very 
little money herself; also that, if she once came into the sys- 
tem, there was no way of withdrawing. 

Superintendent Seaver said that the bill, if enacted, would 
strengthen the service rendered by the school teachers. Teach- 
ers stay too long in the service. They have to face the alterna- 
tive of staying in their places or starving if they go out. 

Mr. Anderson made the point that men frequently enter the 
teaching service at twenty-five years of age, and that, under 
the bill, they could resign at fifty-five, engage in other business, 
and draw the full amount of annuity permitted by the bill. 

Mr. Seaver said that a considerable number of women would 
be able to retire at the age of fifty-five and draw a pension, but 
he did not think it would be unfair for them to do it, for it 
would create so many vacancies to be filled by young women. 
To Mr. Kaan of the committee he said he did not believe that 
women would resign at the age of fifty-five, take situations else- 
where, as the bill permitted, and draw a pension from Boston. 
It was not intended to allow teachers who had other employ- 
ment for the public to draw an annuity, but he would not shut 
off those who had light private employment. 

The hearing continued with miscellaneous questioning of 
Messrs. Seaver and Dimick by members of the committee and 
by the remonstrants. While there is a very strong feeling for 
the passage of the bill, there is also expert insurance authority 
which does not approve its present form, and it is impossible to 
say that the outcome will be all that the school teachers desire, 


YDITORIAL MENTION. 


The Atlantic Monthly for April has a strong article upon the 
professional standing of teachers from the pen of Fred W. 
Atkinson of the Springfield high school. It is scholarly and 
sensible. 


J. Spencer Kirwin, 9 Warwick Lane, London, E. C., allows 
the Journat to announce that he will be pleased to show Amer- 
ican visitors, the coming summer, through the schools of the 
city, exhibiting the Tonic Sol-fa work. 


At a meeting of the Convocation of Oxford University the 
proposal to allow women to take degrees was rejected by a vote 
of 215 to 140. A similar proposal will soon be voted on at 
Cambridge, where the movement to admit women to degrees is 
probably stronger than at Oxford. 


A. M. Hammers, county superintendent of schools, of Indiana, 
Penn., whose portrait appears this week, is one of the most 
scholarly, professional, judicious, and brilliant men in the ser- 
vice. There are few men who combine so many elements of 
strength, whether judged from personal inspiration of teachers, 
professional reading, personal acquaintance in the profession, 
platform ability, or strength of character. 


Barcelona, the second city in Spain as to population, was for 
a long time remiss in regard to printing editions of Cervantes’ 
immortal work. But during the past fifty years Barcelona has 
published a greater number of illustrated editions of ‘* Don 
Quixote ” than any other town in Europe. A recent number of 
that deservedly popular Spanish paper, the ///ustracion Espa- 
nola. gives a list of nearly three hundred different editions or 
translations of ‘‘ Don Quixote,” in almost all the European lan- 
guages, collected by Senor Bonsoms, a citizen of Barcelona. 


Professor P. W. Search, whose work at Pueblo and Los 
Angeles attracted wide attention, has been giving a course of 
lectures at Stanford University upon the ‘‘ Foundations in 
Education.” He has appointments all through the West and 
East, closing with a course at Harvard in April. Any univer- 
sity, normal school, or association desiring his services for one 
or more lectures after the first of May can make appointments 
through the editor of the Journat or Epucation. His topics 
are: ‘* Individualism in Education,” ‘‘ Educational Economy,” 
‘* Where Shall Johnny and His Sister go to School ?” ** The 
Old and the New in Education,” ‘‘The Ethics of the Public 
Schools,” ‘*‘ Why We Should Educate,” ‘ The Pueblo Experi- 
ment,” ‘Character and Its Making,” ‘‘ Why Are You Doing 
That?” An Ideal School System,” ‘‘Some Great Teachers,’ 
‘*Gladstone,” ‘‘Henry Bessemer—A Plea for Man as a 
Creator,” ‘“ Ludwig von Beethoven’”’ (to accompany tonal 
characterization), ‘‘ Ramona, and the Land in Which She 
Lived.” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. } 


FREE CITIES. 


Will you please explain what is meant by ‘ Free Cities” in 
Germany? Respectfully, Avpert M. MERRILL. 

A name given those German cities which are members of 
the German empire with powers of sovereign states, and subject 
only to the emperor. The free cities (frei Reichs-stiidte) have 
independent magistrates and send representatives to the Reich- 
stag (congress), the same as other members of the empire, — 
kingdoms, grand duchies, etc. These are Hamburg, Liibeck, 
and Bremen. Frankfort-on-the-Main once enjoyed this privi- 
lege, but because of her anti-Prussian sympathies in 1866 she 
was placed under the authority of Prussia. W. S. M. 


LATIN MOTTOES. 


It will be interesting and profitable study in reading the mot- 
toes given week by week in the Journat to locate them as far 
as possible. In the list published in paper of March 12 is the 
following : — 

Hae nuge@ seria ducent 
Inmala. 

This may be found in the 451-2 lines of Horace’s celebrated 
poem, ‘‘ De Arte Poetica” (Concerning the Art of. Poetry). 
The nuge@ (trifles) here mentioned are blemishes in a poem 
which the author may be reluctant to have criticised, but if this 
is not done, says Horace, ‘‘ They will lead into mischiefs of 
serious consequence when once made an object of ridicule,” 
derisum semel. R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


GEOGRAPHERS, ATTENTION. 


The Wor/ld’s Almanac for 1896 gives new measurements for 
the earth’s continents : — 


North America..... wees 6,446,000 


Total population of the earth is given as 1,487,900,000. 

The above estimate was made by Ernest George Raven- 
stein, F. R. G. S., the geographer and statistician, and is for 
1890. 

From proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society for 
January, 1891. 

The editor of the World’s Almanac writes that Ravenstein is 
an authority of the highest character. R. E. S. 


EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Recent statistics from the census office of India state that out 
of a total population, in the British provinces, of 117,494,014 
malés and 113,406,669 females, 3,517,778 males and 168,274 
females are receiving elementary instruction, and that 9,471,663 
males and 461,955 females are able to read and write, though 
not now under instruction. These figures present a trifle better 
showing if the number of children under five years of age, the 
school-going age, is deducted. This gives as the percentage of 
illiterate males, 87.12 per cent., and of illiterate females, 99.35 
per cent. In the provinces of India proper, the proportion of 
illiterate males, per 1,000 of inhabitants, is nowhere below 850, 
and of females nowhere below 990. In Lower and Upper 
Burmah the illiterate males constitute 557 and 538 parts, re- 
spectively, of every 1,000 of population. This surprising result 
is doubtless due in part to the impossibility of making any cen- 
‘sus complete, but it is also accounted for by the religious system 
of the country. Buddhism there demands that every boy should 
spend a certain number of years under instruction in a monas- 
tery, and the establishment of these institutions being an act of 
religious merit, leading to substantial benefit in the next incar- 
nation of the pious founders, is a usual method of disposing of 
wealth, the accumulation of which is reprobated in the tenets of 
the local faith. — Exchange. 


Q 


EASTER, ITS EGGS AND LEGENDS. 


As Easter represents a new birth into the best life of all, it is 
easily seen how the pagan idea, that the egg was the beginning 
of all kinds of life, should become purified in the minds of the 
Christians, and be accepted as the typical offering of good wishes 
and emblamatic of pleasant hopes between believers of the 
glad Easter day. The egg in some form or other has been the 
unquestioned type of the new life from the very dawn of the 
Christian era. 

In Russia, as early as 1589, eggs‘colored red, typifying the 
blood of Christ shed as an atonement for our sins, were the most 
treasured of exchanges at Easter. Every believer went abroad 
at this season with his pockets well supplied with Easter eggs, 
as the society man of to-day attends to his well filled eard c 
When two Russians met for the first time during the Easter 
holidays, if they had not met on the day itself, the belated 


ase. 


Easter compliments were passed, first by solemnly shaking hands 
in silence; then the elder (or the younger, if he out-ranked the 
elder) would say, ‘‘ The Lord is risen,” and his companion 
would reply, ‘‘It is true”; then they kissed each other and 
ceremoniously drew from their respective pockets the Easter 
emblem, and exchanged eggs. : 

The Chinese claim that the world was formed of the two 
parts of an enormous egg. From the yolk of the egg stepped 
forth the human being whom they call Poon-koo-Wong; he 
then waved his hand and the upper half of his late castle, the 
egg shell, went upward and became the concave heavens of 
blue, the lower half fell reversed, making the convex earth, and 
the white albumen became the seas. 

The Syrians believed also that the gods, from whom they 
claimed descent, were hatched from mysteriously laid eggs. 
Hence we infer that our present custom of offering the Easter 
egg emblem has the heathen legends for its origin; in fact all 
our most precious festivals come down from similar sources, 
but purified with the light of Christianity. — Keziah Shelton, 
an the Chautauquan. 


VISITING CARDS OF ROYALTY. 


Paris has had the monopoly of supplying the monarchs of 
the world with visiting cards ever since they became a social 
necessity under the Second Empire. 

The use of only the Christian name is a prerogative which 
kings and emperors share with servants. The other day a 
royalist in Paris showed a correspondent a visiting card in- 
scribed ‘“ Philippe,” under a crown. Ten thousand of that 
sort were ordered by the Duke of Orleans before his father’s 
body was cold. The candidate for the throne intended to ap- 
peal to his supporters, or those whom he would like to win over 
to the cause of the lily banner, by posting them his visiting card. 

The emperors of Germany and of Austria on their visiting 
cards follow a German custom, and print part of their title. 
According to fashion’s dictum, their visiting cards should either 
read ‘* Wilhelm” and ‘‘Franz Joseph,” respectively, or 
‘‘Deutscher Kaiser” and Kaiser von Oesterreich.”’ 

The Prince of Wales, always most correct in matters of eti- 
quette, has two sorts of cards, one reading ‘‘ Albert Edward,” 
the other ‘* Le Prince de Galles,”’ the French term being more 
often used in royal circles than the other. French being the 
universal language of royalty, all monarchs have their visiting 
cards for general use inscribed in the Gallic tongue. Some 
princes use cards which give their name and title in the native 
language, but in most cases that is done for a purpose. 


‘* The” in front of a royal or princely title denotes that the 
person is a sovereign, or, at least, the head of his family. In 
England it is employed in addressing a peer — for instance, 
“The Right Honorable.” Only one Englishman of non-royal 
rank makes bold use of the prefix ** The ” on his visiting card, 
and this reads, ‘‘The Duke of Argyll.” His son’s and his 
daughter-in-law’s cards, on the other hand, read, ‘* Marquis of 
Lorne” and The Princess Louise.” 

Napoleon’s visiting card was two and a third inches long, and 
half as broad. The ex-printer to the Tuileries still has a sam- 
ple, which he intends to present to the National Museum. It 
retains up to this day its white and glossy coat, which was due 
to a special tincture of arsenic. These arsenic impregnated 
cards, it was thought at the time, caused a good deal of illness. 

The visiting card of the Emperor of Austria reads: ‘‘Fran- 
gois Joseph I., Empereur d’Autriche, Roi de Hongrie.” This 
is in the very worst taste, according to English notions, which 
strictly prohibit the use of the Christian name in connection 
with one’s title. — Pearson’s Weekly. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THe Wise Men or Ancient IsRAEL AND Turip 
Proverss. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph. D., associate pro- 
fessor of biblical literature and history in Brown University, 
Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 208 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

The book of Proverbs, whether written by King Solomon or 
a half-dozen other writers, whether inspired or uninspired, is a 
treasury of noble thoughts and principles, calculated to inspire 
and guide mankind to holy living. Any successful effort, there 
fore, to make this ‘‘ crystalized wisdom and experience of the 
ancient Hebrew wise men” more attractive is a valuable ser- 
vice, and should be appreciated. This Dr. Kent has done in 
the book under review. He has given us three very interesting 
chapters on ‘ The Hebrew Wise Men,” ** The Different Types 
of Wisdom Literature,” and ‘‘ Proverbs and Proverb-Making,” 
a delightful narrative of ancient Hebrew life and character; 
then a classification of the Proverbs, under heads and sub-heaids, 
thus furnishing a key to the wealth of treasure there amassed, 
and finally he has added two very interesting chapters, on 
“The Social Teachings of the Book of Proverbs” and upon 
the use made by Jesus of these writings in his own teaching. 
The book is eminently readable and suggestive, and even its 
statistics are far from being dull and dry. It is of special inter- 
est not only to the biblical scholar, but to every Bible reader. 
Tue Lire or Tuomas Hurcuinson. By James K, 

Hosmer. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 453 pp. 

Price, $4.00. 

Mr. Hosmer is one of our best historical writers, having that 
unusual gift, in this day, of studying much and writing little. 
He has made the Minneapolis public library the best for a city of 
its size in this country, and he has been able to do this largely 
because he has always been a user of books. He selects books 
for use, and administers the library for the benefit of those 
who have use for its works. 

He has always chosen his subjects with skill. His master- 
pieces have been ‘‘ Samuel Adams” and “ A Life of Young Sir 
Henry Vane.” In each instance, his arrangement of facts has 
been exceptionally strong. His opinions have come as the 
logic of events, and never as special pleading. Mr. Hosmer 
has never had a better subject than in the case of Thomas 
Hutchinson. No man, perhaps, has had greater need of such 
service as he has rendered. The American loyalists have fared 
ill at the hands of American writers. ‘The time has come when 
we can afford to study with candor and without prejudice the 
character and principles of the Tories. There were no better 
people for intelligence and worth than that large number wlio 
took the Tory side in the American revolution, and were, in 
consequence, driven into exile. They have all won either 
utter oblivion or ignominy. Shall this always continue ? 
Among the Tories, the most illustrious, through his personal- 
ity, social and literary, official position, was Thomas Hutchin- 
son, and this biography, with such authorship, is sure to be 
well read and thoroughly appreciated. 


Tue JournNAL or A Spy Paris Durina THE 
Reign or Terror— January to Jury, 1794. By Raoul 
Hesdin. New York: Harper & Brothers. Attractive cloth 
binding. 204 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This book is more thrilling than fiction, because it is a genu- 
ine fragment of the journal of an English spy in Paris. The 
seven months chosen for description are the most terrific in 
the experience of that city, without a parallel in the terrors of 
political upheavals. Covering the fall of the Hebert party and 
of the Danton party, these months witness conspiracy and 
counter-conspiracy through the revolution of Thermidor and 
the downfall of Robespierre. 

From day to day he jots down in crisp, trenchant phrases 
events as he sees them and knows them: Political gossip of the 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association, Suit 10! 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 


The Walsh Arithmetics. 


A few recent city 
adoptions: 
NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
BROOKLYN, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
JERSEY CITY, 
ST. PAUL, 
DENVER, 
HARTFORD, 
LOS ANGELES, 
MANCHESTER, 
ERIE, 
SAN ANTONIO, 
DULUTH, 
AKRON, 
FITCHBURG, 
NEWTON, 
NEWBURYPORT, 
HAVERHILL. 


seen. — S. . 


A TWO-BOOK COURSE. 


Full Descriptive Circular free on request. Correspondence invited. 


A Graded Course in Arithmetic, with Simple Problems in 
Algebra and Geometry. 


When a boy can add, subtract, multiply and divide accurately 
and rapidly, and knows when to do it, he has mastered nine-tenths 
, | of the arithmetic needed in business. 
more than any others to shorten and enrich the teaching of com- 
mon school mathematics are the Walsh Arithmetics. 


free from fads, padding, and drudgery. Every page is practical 
and of permanent worth. 


The books that are doing 
They are 


Like the Greek athlete, they carry 


nothing superfluous, and have everything necessary. Have you 
noted their “spiral plan” ? 


In several particulars they are the best arithmetics Ihave ever 
J. BULLOCK, Master Bunker Hill School, Boston. 


They are unsurpassed. -A B Por 4 is ’ Si 
‘ AND, Ass st. S O18: 
\ ew York u. upt ho 


A THREE-BOOK COURSE. 


D. C. HEATH & Puausuers, 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO. 
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SCRIBNER’Ss NEw Books. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By Henrietta Christian Wright. 


12mo. 


Introduction Price, 84 cents. 


N ) erin sn aoa book for song reading than this could be imagined. ‘The subject speaks for itself. Eliot, the translator of the Bible 
into the Indian language, Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Prescott, Hawthorne, Bancroft, Longfellow, Whittier, Mrs. Stowe, Lowell, and Parkman 


are considered and treated with constant reference to that side of their works and person 


ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY. 


Ladd’s Primer of Psychology. By Professor Grorcr TRUMBULL LADD, of Yale. 12mo. 


226 pp. $1.00, net. 


Recently adopted as a text-book in Brooklyn, N. Y., Utica, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., Binghamton, N. Y 

Middleboro’, Mass., Rhode Island State Normal School, Kansas Normal College, New Hampshire State Nor- 

nual School, Los Angeles State Normal School, Wellesley College, University of Toronto, and now in the 


sixth edition, within one year after publication, 


more College. 12mo. 


discrimination.” 


Herbart and the Herbartians. 
$1.00, net. 
‘Some one has said there can be no great need without the means of supplying such need, and no sooner 
did the fraternity realize its need of a knowledge of the essentials of Herbart than Dr. De Garmo’s excel- 
lent work on ‘Herbart and the Herbartians,’ by Scribner & Sons of New York, appeared, a book which, 
costing but a dollar, gives all that the teacher really needs, and gives it with devout loyalty and sensible 


alities which most nearly appeals to children. 


HERBARTIANS. 


By CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarth- 


HISTORY FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
Drake’s The Making of New England, 1580-1643. Drake’s The Making of the Great West, 1512- 


With 148 illustrations. Introduction price, $1.00. 


s:hool Journal. It enables us to see how these men lived, and 


know the secret processes by which the New England character was 


«0 moulded as to become a national force as well as a type. The publi- 
cation of this book marks an era in the making of historical works for 
the young that will soon revolutionize our present text-books on this 


subject.”” 


Drake’s The Making of the Ohio Valley States, 
1660-1837. With many illustrations and maps. 12mo. 
Introduction price, $1.00. 

fhis is the fourth volume which Mr. Drake has written for young 
people on the subject of American history, and with the others forms 
aseries of much value for supplementary reading in connection with 
the regular school histories. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT TEXT-BOOK. 


How the Republic is Governed. By Noau Brooks. 


Boston Daily Advertiser.—* This is a most valuable little hand-book by Noah Brooks, which merits a 
place as a text-book in our grammar schools, and should also be given a careful study by all voters who are 
not thoroughly familiar with our institutions and form of government.” 


| 


I2mo. 


1883. With 145 illustrations and maps. 12mo, In- 


troduction price, $1.00, 


Public Opinion.—* Clearly and concisely Mr. Drake has traced the 


| history of the Great West, or that part of the United States lying 
| beyond the Mississippi. 
| to essentials, but the story is told in such a way that fact becomes 


With rare skill he has confined his narrative 


more fascinating than fiction. 


The volume is beautifully printed and 
ofusely illustrated.’ 


Drake’s The Making of Virginia and the Middle | 


Colonies, 1678-1701. With &Q illustrations and 
maps. 1I2mo. Introduction price, $1.00. 


Journal of Education.—“It would be difficult to find another 
equally readable and instructive book for supplementary reading in 
any grade above the fourth.” 


75 cents, net. 


nence than is usual. 


Children’s Stories in American History. By Hen. 


rietta Christian Wright. t2mo. Illustrated. Introduc- 


tion price, 84 cents. 


Children’s Stories of American Progress. By Hen- 


rietta Christian Wright. t2mo. Illustrated. Introduc- 


tion price, 84 cents. 


The former of these volumes deals with the remote and partially 
legendary episodes of our earlier history, while the latter contains 
pictures of events of the first-half of the present century. Miss 
Wright displays a remarkable talent for vivid and picturesque narra- 
tion, and a child fond of story-telling will gain from these two books 
an amount of information which may far exceed that which is usually 


| acquired from the rigid instruction of the schoolroom., 


ENGLISH DRAMA. 


Shakespeare and his Predecessors. 


This 1s the first work to treat Shakespeare’s writings in their approximate chronological order. The 
relation of the writings to their sources, their technique and general import, and their points of contact 
with the literature of their own and earlier times, engage the author’s attention. The rise of the English 
Drama 1s clearly sketched, while Shakespeare’s kinship to his predecessors is given much greater promi- 


By Professor F. L. Boas, Oxford. 12mo. $1.50, net. 


~< 


Write for our Descriptive Text-Book Catalogue and New Illustrated List of Books for School Libraries. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 


New York. 


Jacobin Club; clean-cut delineations of the ruling spirits in the 
revolution,— Robespierre, St. Just, Couthon, Billaud, and 
Barére; vivid pictures of the guillotine horrors, municipal 
extortions, and the filth and misery in Paris. It is a series of 
pen-pietures, among the most vivid of which are the descrip- 
tions of the horrible famine in Paris, the extent of vice, the 
state of art and literature, the horrors of the executions, judi- 
cial methods under the Terror, municipal extortions and 
briberies. 

PracticAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Calvin Thomas 
of the University of Michigan. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Cloth. 402 pp. Price, $1.12. 

This volume is in two parts,—a drill-book for beginners, and 

a grammar for students of literature. The beginners’ manual 

presents those ideas which the author has found serviceable in 

fifteen years’ teaching in this subject. It is his conviction that 
grammar lessons should be given from the first, or at least as 
soon as there has been a preliminary drill upon pronunciation. 

He does not make the mistake of assuming that the object of 

all study of language and grammar, which he treats simply, is a 

tieans to an end. The learner should read, hear, and use lan- 

guage, letting the grammatical text-books assist by systematizing 
his knowledge and directing his attention. The motto of Mr. 

Thomas is ‘* Omit nothing that is necessary; include nothing 

that is unnecessary.” 


Stories FRoM Autus Gevuius. By Charles Knapp, 
Ph.D. New York: American Book Company. 92 pp. Price, 
30 cents. 

This little book is made up of selections from the “ Noctes 
Attiew,” the only one of the works by Aulus Gellius which is 
now known. Into this note-book Gellius concentrated the 
results of years of reading, thinking, and travel. From it Dr. 
Knapp has picked out a few of the more entertaining passages, 
and reprinted them for the use of beginners in Latin, who have 
alrealy acquired a small vocabulary, as sight reading in the 
schoolroom, or as outside work at home. 


Tur Dome ix Arr: THouGutTs ON POETRY AND THE 
Ports. By John Vance Cheney. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
&Co. 236 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The author has built his title-page upon Coleridge’s familiar 

lines : — “With music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air. 
That sunny dome!” : 

le claims as an ever-present conviction that poetry Is always 

poetry, that it is ef great importance, and hence, that it should 

be familiar to the people. First, he discusses the relation of 
poetry to a religious life, and maintains that ‘ the heart of the 
vller portion of our Bible is poetry; that it is not the priest, 

‘or the seribe, but the prophet that holds us in this new day, 

"ho, massing the idyllic and lyric traditions of a past, voiceful 

vith the musie of youth, and touching them with the fresh, 

fusing fire of genius and devotion, sings the might and glory of 
the God of Righteousness.” He agrees with Matthew Arnold, 

*ho declared that the ‘‘best of religion is its poetry.” Next, 

‘ur author proceeds to discuss ‘‘poetry and the poets,” — 

Ralph Waldo Emerson, James Russell Lowell, John Greenleaf 

‘itter, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, William Cullen 

Tyant, Walt Whitman, William Blake, William Cowper, and 


William Wordsworth. He performs this task with the inde- 
pendence and justice of a master critic, and with great ability, 
pointing out the excellences and defects of each, and quoting 
freely from their works. Walt Whitman he recognizes asa 
great scholar and able writer, but not a real poet. 

Kokoro. By Lafeadio Hearn. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin, & Co. Cloth. 388 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Here are fifteen short stories of Japanese inner life; all the 
more interesting because we do not often get such views of life 
in Japan. The name ‘‘ Kokoro ”’ means “heart,” or the heart 
of things. Mr. Hearn was born upon one of the islands of 
Greece, and is of Greek descent on his mother’s side. He re- 
ceived his education in England, Ireland, and France, and has 
lived in America for many years. He has spent much time in 
researches of ancient Egyptian, Indian, and Buddhistic writ- 
ings, and his authority in scholarship is universally recognized. 


—o——_ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ART AND HUMANITY IN HOMER. Price, 75 cents. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

Tue NATURAL SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING. (Six books.) By 
A. F. Newlands and R. K. Row. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

THE HousE-BOAT Boys. By Harry Castlemon. Price, $1.25. Whila- 
delphia: Henry T, Coates. 

AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANNISM. By George John Romanes, 
Price, 35 cents. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 

I MARRIED A Wire. By John Strange Winter. Price, 75 cents. 
New York: Frederick A, Stokes Company. 

A MANUAL OF Logic. By J. Welton, London; W. B, Clive. 

Lorr’s PEcHEUR D’ ISLANDE. With notes by C. Fontaine. Price, 85 
cents. KEY TO SHORT SELECTIONS FOR TRANSLATING ENGLISH 
INTO FRENCH. By Paul Bercy. — HUGO’S QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE. 
With notes by Benjamin Duryea Woudward,. Price, $1.25. New York: 
William R. Jekinns. 

THE PLUTUS OF ARISTOPHANES. Edited by Frank W. Nicholson. 
Poems RY KEATS. Edited by Arlo Bates. Price, $1.10. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. By Hiram Martia Chitten- 
den. Price, $1.50. Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Company. 

Tueb ADELPHOE OF TERENCE. Edited by William L, Cowles. Bos- 
ton: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn. 

STorM’s IMMENSER. Edited by H.S. Beresford Webb. New York: 
Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 

A LAopICEAN. By Thomas Hardy. Price, $1.50.—VENEZUELA. 
By William Elroy Curtis. Price, $1.25.——Tuk& EVOLUTION OF WOMAN. 
By Harry Whitney MeViekar. Price, $2.00, New York: Harper & 
sros. 

Sr DIES OF CHILDHOOD. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
HAWTHORNE’sS House OF SEVEN GABLES. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


By James Sully. 


Price, 40 cents. 
Boston: 


By Jonathan Swift. 
Price, 30 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
The Golden Gate is the doorway between the Pacific ocean 
and the bay of San Francisco. Fronting this opening into the 
an, lies Berkeley, a town of 10,000 inhabitants, the seat 


great oce 
Two miles back from the bay 


of the University of California. 
rises a long line of magnificent hills, clad in green and crowned 
From these hills, on clear days, may be seen the 
Lying partly 


with forests. 
Faralone islands, thirty miles out from land. 
against the hills is the university campus, 300 acres in extent, 


* world. 


Though much has been done to beautify these grounds, yet 
much remains to put them in complete condition. February 27 
and several days thereafter were given to the improvement of 
the campus, the laborers being the students, under the direction 


and management of skilled surveyors and landscape gardeners. 
The feeling of loyalty, love, and publie spirit focussed itself in 
this effort to put the grounds in a more serviceable, attractive, 
and artistic condition. Seven hundred young men, with shov- 
els, picks, spades, wheelbarrows, carts, wagons, and all other 
needed helps, organized into several squads, and gave the work 
of improvement an immense impetus. Useless knolls were cut 
down, depressions were filled, new roads were opened, old walks 
were removed, and new ones laid out. The work wound up 
Saturday night in a general jollification, indulged in by students, 
teachers, and citizens. Songs were sung, speeches were made, 
and the spirit of fun found full vent. Alma Mater will be 
dearer to all these ‘* boys,” because of the blistered hands, the 
stiff backs and legs, made so by this loyal expression of unselfish 
love for this great institution of learning. The effect upon the 
people of the state will not be lost, and more generous and 
hearty support will be given an institution that shows this spirit 
of willing sacrifice for the general good. 

On Wednesday, February 26, pupils from the LeConte public 
school and students and professors in the university joined in 
celebrating the seventy-third birthday of Professor Joseph Le- 
Conte. When he entered his classroom that morning, he found 
his long table banked with violets, daffodils, acacias, and other 
beautiful flowers, and he was presented with a large easy chair, 
upholstered in morocco. A few remarks of welcome and pres- 
entation were made, to which Professor LeConte replied with 
much feeling, and in words that hold a deep truth to all teach- 
ers. He said in part: ‘‘I hardly know what to say. I cannot 
speak to you in formal terms; ‘ ladies and gentlemen’ does not 
express the relation between us. I will call you my boys and 
girls. Your present is especially appropriate. I am sure I 
shall grow older less fast for resting in such a convenient chair. 
* * * All productive activity is a matter of give and take, of 
action and reaction — as well in the psychical as in the physical 
I, therefore, ought to give you a present. I can tell 
you how much you have done for me. I can best do so by say- 
ing a few words about my own history. In my early life my 
highest ideal was that of culture for culture’s sake. I have 
since learned that this is not the highest ideal: that activity is 
not the highest which terminates in self. Because Solomon 
asked for wisdom, not for its own sake, but that he might judge 
the people, it was given him, and riches and power were also 
added. Thus itis. Seek first the highest, and all lower bless- 
ings will be added to you. The highest aim is to desire culture 
in order to impress it on others, to desire knowledge to bless 
mankind, to desire wisdom to guide others in the conduct of 
life. * * * At last I found my own particular field — teaching. 
[ have worked in that field for forty-four years, and I have 
been contented and happy in that activity. * * * Nearly every 
good thought I ever had was born in my mind during the in- 
tense activity of preparation for my classes. My books are 
nothing but the elaboration of such thoughts. Thus, if I have 
accomplished any good in life, I owe it to my pupils. If Ihave 
done anything in influencing the character of my pupils, equally 
have they strengthened me. I can only thank you for your 
kindness, and your affectionate expression of it.” 

R. C. STORY, 
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For Brain- Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental and 
Nervous Exhaustion ; and where 
the system has become debilita- 
ted by disease, it acts as a general 
tonic and vitalizer, affording sus- 
tenance to both brain and body. 
Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa. says: “I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral and 


nervous systems, causing debility and ex- 
haustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 11: Massachusetts Association of Class- 
ical and High School Teachers, Brookline. 

April 16-18: Northeast Kansas ‘Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Atchison, Kan. 

April 24-25: Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ottawa, Ill. 

April 30—May 1,2: Northwestern Iowa Teach- 
ers’ Association, Cherokee, Ia. 

April 30-May 2: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

May 1: Massachusetts Town and District Su- 
perintendents’ Association, Worcester, Mass. 

May 1-2: Fairfield County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Stamford, Conn. 

May 12-14: Kansas County Superintendents’ 
Convention, Newton, Kan. 

May 15: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, New London, Conn. 

May 15: New England Association of School 
Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

June 23: Texas Colored Teachers’ State Asso- 
ciation, Corsicana, Tex. 

June 23-25: Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carthage, Mo. 

June 24-26: University Convocation of New 
Yorl:, Albany, N. Y. 

June 30—July 1, 2: Alabama Educational Asso- 
ciation, Talladega, Ala. 

July 1-3: New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. 

July 7-10: Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation, Denver, Colo. 

July 7-10: National Educational Association, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

July 9, 10, 11, and 13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Bethlehem, N. H. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


More than 150 of the Bucksport Seminary 
Association were present at their second annua 
reunion and banquet at the Parker house 
March 26. President T. If. Sherman presided 
at the tables; Miss Maud H. Hodgdon acted as 
secretary. Among the speakers were: Mr. 
Edwin P. Ginn, Principal Chase, Miss A. M. 
Wilson, Mr. Parker Spofford (who were also 
guests), Mr. H. Conary, Mr. R. G. Sprague, 
and Mr. J. F. Knowlton. Mr. E. P. Ginn was 
elected president, and Miss Maud H. Hodgdon 
corresponding secretary for the ensuing year. 

Two Hancock county towns have elected 


Teachers C ati 
Teachers Wanted ! Asso. 


um Building, Chicago, Ill, 4,000 positions filled. 


women on the school committee this year. 
Tremont elects Mrs. Caroline R. Lawler, and 
Bluehill re-elects Miss Vira lL. Parker for a 
term of three years. Deer Isle has a woman 
superintendent of schools, Mrs. Matilda S. 
Knowles. Tremont, Deer Isle, Cranberry 
Isles, Hancock, and Mt. Desert have voted to 
build new schoolhouses. The largest of these 
will be built at Northeast Harbor, at a cost of 
$7,000. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The extemporaneous debate at Dartmouth for 
the Justice H. Smith prizes, $380 and $20, to 
seniors, was upon the question: ‘© Resolved, 
That the best interests of the country were 
served by President Cleveland’s Venezuelan 
message.” The affirmative was supported by 
Cox and Laycock, while A. T. Smith and 
Fletcher took the side of Lord Salisbury. Lay- 
cock took the first, and Smith the second prize. 

The contestants for the Rollins prizes of $30 
and $20, offered to juniors and sophomores for 
excellence in original orations, were: H. H. 
Patey, 98, of Hopkinton; J. F. Ryan, 797, of 
Milltown, Me.; E. ti. Seelman, ’98, of Brook- 
lyn; F. E. Shaw, 97, of Lynn. The first prize 
was given to Frederick E. Shaw; second, to 
Ernest P. Seelman. 

New Hampshire furnishes one-third of the 
students at Dartmouth College ; Massachusetts, 
one-fourth ; and Vermont, one-sixth. The chief 
justices of each of these states were Dart- 
mouth graduates. 

The gift of Dartmouth College to the nation 
of great men is worth recalling; viz., Daniel 
Webster, Chief Justice Chase, Bishop Chase, 
Levi Woodbury, Joel Parker, Professor R. D. 
Mussey, Professor E. R. Peaslee, Professors 
Dixi and Benjamin Crosby, John D. Phillbrick 
(these were native born), Rufus Choate, Amos 
Kendell, General Sylvanus ‘Thayer, Judge 
Samuel 8. Wilde, Judge Lincoln F. Brigham, 
Judge Ira Perley, who came from Massachu- 
setts, George P. Marsh, Thadeus Stevens, 
Richard Fletcher, Isaac F. Redfield, Redfield 
Proctor, and Judge Walbridge A. Field, who 
came from Vermont. 


VERMONT. 


The report of the United States commis- 
sioner of education, dated January 1, 1894, has 
just been issued from the government printing 
office. In the table showing the percentage of 
the school population in attendance upon the 
public schools, in the several states, Vermont 
heads the list —the percentage for this state 
being 56.02. The percentage of Maine is 
55.73; of Massachusetts, 53.67; of New Hamp- 
shire, 51.01; of Connecticut, 46.71; of Rhode 
Island, 41.75; of New York, 44.95. The per- 
centage of most of the Southern states is below 
40, and of Louisiana but 24.47. The average 
attendance for the United States for the year 
covered by the tables was 44.54. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Professor Benjamin F. Tweed, formerly con- 
nected with Tufts College and Washington 
University, St. Louis, and for nearly fifty years 
at the head of a private school in Boston, died 
April 2, at his home in Cambridge, aged eighty- 
five years, two months, and sixteen days. 

A committee of the Newton aldermen report 
in favor of a new high school building, costing 
$250,000. 

A noteworthy change in one of the statutes 
of Wellesley College has recently been made 
by the trustees. This statute required all 
students to attend religions service in chapel. 
Now they are expected to attend. This gives 
individual freedom, which our age demands in 
such matters. 

Mr. Albert B. Kimball of the English high 
school, Worcester, is receiving high praise in 
the public print for the way in which he teaches 
physics. 

The Current Events Club in Smith is the 
largest in the college, its membership being 
nearly 200. Any member of the college can 
join, and each member registers herself in one 
of the nine departments,— education, religion, 
philanthropy, foreign politics, domestic polities, 
industrial interests, sociology, science and litera- 
ture, music and art. At each meeting reports 
are made of the noteworthy events in each 
department since the last meeting. A general 
discussion then follows. Usually a member of 
the college faculty, or some one prominent in 
city affairs, addresses the society on some topic 
of general interest. 

In her annual report, recently issued, Presi- 
dent Irvine corrects a common misunderstand- 
ing in regard to the possibility of securing 
admission to Wellesley College. It is true that 


several hundred students apply each year in 
excess of the number that can be received; but 
this does not mean that students fully prepared 
to enter are rejected. For the year 1895-96 
597 applications were received for the regular 
course. One hundred and fifty-eight of these, 
after learning the requirements for admission, 
were not heard from again. One hundred and 
two formally withdrew. Fifty-eight trans- 
ferred their applications to the next year. 
Thirty-one failed to pass examination, and 248 
actually entered college. ‘These are the facts 
in the case. Still it is true that, to be sure of 
rooms in college buildings, applicants must 
apply two years before they wish to enter. 
One hundred and ninety-three students are now 
lodged in the village, and of these 119 are 
freshmen. 
CONNECTICUT. 


The Yale News prints letters from the deans 
of three colleges, discussing the honor system 
at student examinations. J. M. Peirce, dean of 
Harvard University, says that the faculty there 
has not seen its way clear to a higher system, 
but that a committee of the faculty is consider- 
ing it, and he hopes a way will be found. Dean 
Murray of Princeton University says that the 
honor system adopted there has been a gratify- 
ing suceess, has raised the moral tone, and has 
been administered by the students with a real 
sense of responsibility. Dean Fullerton of the 
University of Pennsylvania favors the gradual 
introduction of the system, which, he thinks, 
while advisable for seniors, might not be so for 
freshmen. Williams College has recently 
adopted this system. 

There is a movement on foot among the 
teachers of Connecticut to organize an associa- 
tion to be called the Connecticut Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. The object of this guild is to 
provide annuities for its members. The com- 
mittee appointed to form a provisional organi- 
zation met at Hartford March 7, and adopted 
by-laws, and prepared an explanatory circular 
to be sent to all the teachers in the state for 
their signature. This plan, which will tax its 
members quite heavily, differs, if we under- 
stand it, in at least two particulars, from that 
before the Massachusetts legislature: 1. Mem- 
bership is voluntary. No teacher can be taxed 
unless he becomes a member of the organiza- 
tion. 2. It not only grants pensions to those 
who have retired after thirty years service, but 
provides for those who become physically or 
mentally incapacited for school work at any 
time. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


Superintendent John Jasper is having very 
busy times just now. 

New York census reports but 983 truants for 
the year for 192,929 pupils. 

Hereafter, State Superintendent Charles R. 
Skinner proposes to have authority given for a 
small town adjoining a town of 6,000 inhabi- 
tants or upward to provide for the education 
of such children as may profit by it in the 
larger town. 

It is announced that by the provisions of the 
will of George Bliss of New York, Yale Uni- 
versity will receive $50,000. 

The trustees of Cornell University have ap- 
pointed Professor James Seth of Brown Uni- 
versity professor of ethics in the Sage school 
of philosophy. 

A compromise bill to take the place of the 
Ainsworth law in regard to the teaching school 
children the effects of alcohol and narcotics 
upon the human system is under consideration 
by the committee on public education at Albany. 
Superintendent Willets says if the law as it is 
is not complied with, or the compromise bill 
fails to become operative, the defaulting place 
will lose its share of the state money. This 
amounts to about $30,000 for Troy. 

New York city has 222,351 boys of school 
age, and 226,142 girls, making a total of 448,- 
493. It should be borne in mind that the 
school age reaches down'‘to four and up to 
twenty-one, and that 65,117 children of four, 
five, six, and seven years of age are not in 
school, and that almost none attend school 
after fourteen years of age. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dr. Charles F. Himes, instructor in physics 
at Dickinson College, Carlisle, has tendered his 
resignation, in order to have more time for 
literary and scientific work. At the close of 
the academic year, he will have served thirty- 


one years as a professor in the college. 


VIRGINIA, 

The State University is to receive froyy the 
state treasury $50,000 annually hereafter, This 
is an increase of $10,000 a year. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ARKANSAS. 
State Editor, G. Ll. WALLOWAY, Fort Sinith. 
State Superintendent Junius Jordan jias jy. 
sued in pamphlet form an unusually complete 
manual of work for the county normals of tho 
state for this year. 


LOUISIANA. 


Johns Hopkins University and the Peabody 
library in Baltimore, the Vanderbilt Univer. 
sity at Nesshville, Tulane University, ang 
the McDonough schools at New Orleans, anq 
Wofford College at Spartansburg are the insti. 
tutions of the South which owe their exis. 
tence mainly or entirely to endowment by on¢ 
man. Now, Mrs. H. Sophie Newcomb of Ney 
Orleans has donated to the Paul Tulane Univer. 
sity in that city $100,000, to be used in estgb- 
lishing the H. Sophie Newcomb memorial co|- 
lege in that institution for the higher education 
of white girls and young women. Mrs. Ney- 
comb had before erected the stately and com- 
modious group of buildings which now decorate 
the site of the college. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

The Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association 
will meet in Central high school building, Han- 
ilton, Saturday, April 18. 

KANSAS. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Northeastern 
Kansas Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Atchison, April 16, 17, and 18. An interesting 
programme is announced, opening with a lecture 
on ** Fools” by Dr. P. S. Hanson of Chicago. 

MISSOURI. 


The regents of the state normal school have 
done an eminently wise thing in electing to the 
chair of English William Richardson, Vh.D., 
of Cleveland and Wichita. Dr. Richardson is 
a New England man, a graduate of Dartmouth, 
and a post-graduate of Wooster. Ile has been 
a city superintendent in Ohio, president of the 
Ladies’ College at Delaware, Ohio, assistant 
superintendent in Cleveland, and superintendent 
at Wichita. He is one of the scholarly men in 
the superintendency, and is peculiarly adapted 
to the teaching of English. 


ILLINOIS. 


President John M. Coulter of the Lake For- 
est University has sent in his resignation. He 
will be the head professor of the botanical de- 
partment of Chicago University, recently 
munificently endowed. 

IOWA. 

The Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Council Bluffs April 2, 3, and 
4, President A. B. Warner in the chair. The 
attendance was large, the lectures good, and 
the discussions animated. 

KENTUCKY. 

The next session of the State Educational 
Association will be held at Newport June 24, 
25, and 26. President Gulliver, and his execu- 
tive committee are preparing a programme for 
that occasion. Superintendent Burke of New- 
port, chairman of the local committee of ar- 
rangements, is at work to make that a success- 
ful meeting. He is trying to secure from the 
schools of the state the largest and best display 
of school work ever exhibited at the K. E. A. 
He has also promised 200 members from lis 
community. 


(Continued on page 254.1 


SUMMER COURSES 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Instruction will be given during June and July ri 
members of the regular instructing staff of the Ins l 
tute, in Architecture, Analytical and Organic ¢ hn = 
istry, Bacteriology, Physiology, Physics 
and laboratory), French, German, Mathematics, ? va 
chanism, Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical lr 
ing, and Shopwork. 

Although designe primarily to meet the il 
students already in the Institute, these courses 
offer special advantages to 

TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 
intending to apply for advanced standing 1 5¢) 
tember. 

Circulars, giving detailed information, 
mailed free on application. 

eow] H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


needs of 


will be 


Wanted, 


A first-class educator for the position of 
Superintendent of the public schools of 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Address J. C. Rouzer, Sec’y, 
Box 143. Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Chicago offers in- 


Correspondence Study. { 


spondence inmany Academy, College, and Graduate 
courses, including Philosophy, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Languages, History, Sociology, &c. 
Degrees not granted upon work done w y by ce . 
spondence, but credit will be given tad 8M, com. 
pleted, and thus the time of residence required for a de- 
gree may be shortened. Work may be commenced at an 
time. Special circulars will be sent on application to Tk 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO — The C enee-S 
Dept. — Chicago, 4 The Correspondence Pay 


The University of 


Cornell University 


and Experimental Engineering. 


_Courses are offered in Greek, Comparative Philology, Latin, German, French, S$ 
History, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, D 


For circulars apply 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 
July 6 — August 15, 1896. 
panish, Italian, English, 


rawing and Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing 
to DAVID F. HOY, Iruaca, N.Y. 


Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
IMPORTANT! 
don’t tail to send for ¢ 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF 


Before deciding what books you will use next year, in te: 
atalogue and sample pages of books published by Berlitz & Co. 


* Summer Schools of Languages. «< 


Circulars and Catalogues, 1122 Broadway, New York. 


Normal Course for Teachers. 


LANGUAGES. 
AUDITORIUM, Chicago, Ill. 


aching foreign languages, 
Free on application. 


i" When writingjto advertisers pleaseimention the “ Journal of Education,” 


Boston, 


University of Michigan. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 


June 29 till August 7- 


Nineteen Departments (including Law). 


Seventy Courses Offered. 


‘ s Of 
For information apply to the Secretary ° 


the University, JAMES H. WADE. 
Ann Arpor, 
8t —mch 12,26; a9,23; m14,28; j4,18 
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MAcmiLLay & Co's 


New Pueticarions. 


The Child and Childhood in Folk-Thought. 


(The Child in Pr 


imitive Culture.) 


: By Dr. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Clark University, 


Worcester, Mass. 


Price, $3.00, net. 


: Itisa perfect treasure house of knowledge; one can dip into it at any place, and, for 
that matter, any number of times, and always bring up something quaint, instructive, inter- 
esting, or valuable concerning the child of to-day, or of primitive life. Ina word Professor 
Chamberlain has met with the most complete success in his endeavor, as he sa ys in his 
preface, to present ‘the child, and what he has done, or is said to have done, in ps an and 


sac 
among all races of men.” A monumental task, monumentally achieved.”— Zhe Clevelander. 


“The volume has an index of authorities and writers cited; of places, peoples, tribes, 
and languages, and a general index of subjects. Taken asa whole, it is a work that is 
highly creditable to American scholarship, for one hardly knows which to praise most— 
the extended erudition compressed within its pages, or the exceptionally intelligent and 
systematic manner in which this rich store of learning has been placed before the reader.” 
—The Beacon. 


Mental Development in the Child and the Race. 


METHODS AND PROCESSES. 


Pe he JAMES MARK BALDWIN, M.A., Ph.D., 
Stuart Professor of Psychology in Princeton University; author of “ Handbook of Psycholoqy,” 
‘* Elements of Psychology”; Co-editor of The Psychological 
With Seventeen Figures and Ten Tables. 
Second edition. Corrected. Svo. Cloth. Pp. 496. Price, %2.60, net. 


“ Professor Baldwin’s ‘ Mental Development in the Child and the Race’ I think the best book that he 
has published, and | shall be very glad to refer my classes to it. It will make good collateral reading on the 
subject of psychology, Every teacher and student ought to be acquainted with it.’—JAMES H. HYSLop, 


The Number Concept: 


ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By LEVI LEONARD CONANT, Ph.D., 


Associate Professor of Mathematics in the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
12mo. Cloth. Price, %2.00. 


“The author has drawn from every possible source to give the reader information upon the origin of 
number, the use of numerals, the terms used in mathematics ... and in every conceivable direction where 
number comes into use. Very interesting matter is revealed, and there is an immense amount of informa- 


Lh.D)., Departinent of Philosophy, Columbia College, New York City. 


tion written in a very attractive style.’—Bujfalo Commercial. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIBS. 


Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. 
JUST READY. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


1765 == 1865. 


By EDWARD CHANNING, Ph.D., Professor of History in Harvard University. 


CUNNINGHAM and McARTHUR.—Outlines of English Industrial History. 
By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and E. A. MCARTHUR, 
Lecturer at Girton College. $1.50. 


“It is the best text-book on the subject that has appeared. It has made such a favorable impression 
here that it has been selected as a text-book in the Summer School of the University of Michigan.”’—Dr. 
Joun P. DAvis, University of Michigan. 

JENKS.— The History of the Australasian Colonies, from their Foundation to 
the Year 1893. By EDWARD JENKS. $1.60. 


STEPHENS.—The Europeans in India, from the Invasion of Alexander to the Pres- 
ent Time. By H. Morse STEPHENS, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. [/ the press. 


HEADLAM.— The Foundation of the German Empire, 1815-1871. By J. 


W. HEApDLAM, M.A., Fellow of King’s College. preparation. 


ROSE. — The Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era, 1789 —1815. 
Rosk, M.A., Christ’s College. $1.25. 


“Ina word, the book is the best brief work in English covering this period, The grasp of the subject 
is remarkable; the point of view is the only correct one from which to consider a subject of such universal 
import; the thoroughness of treatment is almost astounding—possibly the Revolution is a little neglected ; 
the style is more than readable—it is fascinating, a model of what a historical style should be, clear, sim- 
ple, correct, and to the point. 

“T shall use this book as a basis for a course in the French Revolution and the period of Napoleon, to 
be given in the university this spring. [shall also use Morse Stephens’ book in the Oxford series for the 
same period. These two works very completely supplement each other: Stephens having bestowed the 
most of his attention on the Revolution; Rose, the most of his on the Era of Napoleon.”’—RALPH CATTER- 
ALL, University of Chicago. 


By j. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Cloth. Crown 8vo. 


JUST READY. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


PERIOD I. A.D. 476-918. By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, 


Oxford. $1.75, et. 

“Mr. Oman’s work 1s of a high order, both as to scholarship and literary execution, ... Through his 

entire work, Mr, Oman displays very unusual ability to bring out the critical points and characteristic sig- 

nificance of the history, and to keep the historical perspective as true, and the values as well marked and 

distinet, in his brief narrative as they would be ina longer one. The series makes, at all events, Ae | 

interesting beginning in Mr. Oman’s volume; and nothing better can be hoped for it than that it will hold 
the same high standard to the end.”— The Independent. 


PERIOD II. A.D. 918-1272. By T. F. Tour, M.A., Professor of History at Victoria Uni- 
versity, Manchester. [/n preparation, 


PERIOD III. A.D. 1272-1494. 
Oxford, 


By R. Lonar, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, 
[/n preparation. 


Period VI. --- A. D. 1715 — 1789. By A. Hassaut, M.A. 


PERIOD IV. A.D. 1494-1598. By A. H. Jounson, M.A. Sometime Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, and Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, and University Colleges, Oxford. 
preparation. 
PERIOD V. A.D. 1598-1715. By H. O. WAKEMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. $1.40, *e¢. 

“ We have been waiting for just such a series, for use by our students in their study of Muropean his- 
tory. Iam very much pleased with the series, The volumes out seem to combine an accurate grasp of 
details with that well-considered grasp upon the important, which is so essential to the student.”’—Pro- 
fessor FREDERICK J. TURNER, University of Wisconsin. 

PERIOD VII. A.D. 1789-1815. By H. Morse STeriens, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, 
$1.40, 


PERIOD VIII. A. D. 1815-1893. [/n preparation. 


Social Rights and Duties. 


Addresses to Ethical Societies by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


[ Ethical Iibrary.] 


2 vols. 12mo. Cloth. Pp. (Vol. I.) 255, (Vol. IL.) 267. Price, $3.00. 
«*, CONTENTS (Vol. I.): Aims of Ethical Societies—Science and Politics—The Sphere of Political Economy—The 


Morality of Competition—Social Equality—Ethics and the Struggle for Existence. 


Luxury—The Duties of Authors—The Vanity of Philosophisi 


JEWETT.— The Pilgrim, and Other Poems. | 


By Sopnte Jewerr (Ellen Burroughs). 


Browning for the Young. 


Vol. II.: Heredity—Punishment— 
ng—Forgotten Benefactors. 


BARNARD. — The Life of the late President Frederick 
A. P. Barnard of Columbia College. By the Rev. Dr. Joun Furron, 
(Columbia University Press.) 


Price, 40 cents. 


Art and Humanity in Homer. 


By WM. CRANSTON LAWTON, A.B. (Har.), 


Author of “Three Dramas of Euripides,” ‘‘ Folia Dipersa.” 


in its Esthetic and Organic Character 


(Miniature Series.) 18mo. 


(Miniature Series.) 18mo. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


The Voice and Spiritual Education. 


By HIRAM CORSON, LL.D., 
Professor of English Literature in the Cornell University ; 
Author of ‘an Introduction to the Study of Robert Browning's Poetry ; An 


Introduction to the Study of Shakespe ety ay Primer of English Verse, chiefly (MINIATURE SERIES.) 


Cloth, Gilt Top, 75 cents. 


The Aims of Literary Study. 


By HIRAM CORSON, LL.D., 


Professor of English Literature in the Cornell University. 


18mo. Cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 25 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 


Fifth Ave., New York. 


Auditorium, Chicago. 
327-33 


3 
Sansome 8St., San Francisco. 
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In some conditions the gain 
from the use of Scott’s 


Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil 


is rapid. For this reason we 
put up a 50c. size, which is 
enough for an ordinary cough 
or cold, or useful as a trial for 
babies and children. 

In other conditions gain 
must be slow, sometimes 
almost imperceptible, health 
can’t be built up in a day. For 
this Scott’s Emulsion must be 
taken as nourishment, food 
rather than medicine, food 
prepared for tired and weak 
digestions. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION has been endorsed ty 
the medical profession for twenty years. (As 
your doctor.) This is because it is always 

latable—always uniform—always contains 
Phe purest Norwegian Cod-liver Gil and Hypo- 
hosphites. 
P’put up in so cent and $1.00 sizes, The 
small size may be enough to cure your 
cough or help your baby. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


(Continued from page 252.] 


PACIFIC STATES. 
COLORADO. 


Grace A. Preston, M.D., medical adviser and 
lecturer in physiology and hygiene at Colorado 
College, died at Pasadena, Cal., March 20. Be- 
fore coming to Colorado, Dr. Preston held for six 
years the chair of physiology and anatomy at 
Smith College. The news of her death will 
come as a personal afflicton to many friends 
and acquaintances in the East. 

Syllabus No. 1, issued by the child-study 
section of the Colorado State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, has been issued. The pamphlet, which 
is the work of Superintendent Hancock of Du- 
rango, should be in the hands of every live 
teacher. It contains six series of questions, 
intended as tests for pupils from the kinder- 
garten up. Syllabus No. 2, under the immedi- 
ate supervision of President Snyder, will be 
issued in May. Syllabus No. 3 will be under 
the supervision of Dr. Russell of the State Uni- 
versity. The executive committee consists of 
President Snyder and E. G. Dexter, state nor- 
mal school; James E. Russell, State Univer- 
sity ; Superintendent J. H. Van Sickle, Denver ; 
J. A. Hancock, superintendent of the Durango 
schools. 

WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, R. B. BRYAN, Aberdeen. 

The graduating class of the Tacoma high 
school will number seventy-one members this 
year; that of Spokane, thirty-seven; and that 
of Aberdeen, a city of only 2,000 population, 
will number fourteen. 

Last November the city board of education of 
Tacoma reduced the salaries of all teachers, 
giving as a pretext that the district was beyond 
the legal limit of indebtedness. A recent de- 
cision of the supreme court of this state shows 
the district to still be within the legal limits ; 
but no notice has been given that the salaries of 
its teachers will be restored to the original 
amounts promised at the beginning of the year. 


UTAH. 

State Editor, WILLIAM H. TIBBALS, Salt Lake City. 

The superintendent of the Ogden schools 
reports that four more rooms are needed at 
once to relieve the over-crowded condition of 
the schools. The board may rent Gordon 
Academy. 

The schools of Ogden suffer a great loss in 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with local applications, as they cannot reach 
the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a blood or 
constitutional disease, and in order to cure it 
you must take internal remedies. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It was prescribed 
by one of the best physicians in this country for 
years, and is a regular prescription. It is com- 
posed of the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combination of 
the two ingredients is what produces such won- 
derful results in curing Catarrh. Send for tes- 
timonials, free. 
F. J. Cuenry & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists ; price, 75 cents. 


consequence of the resignation of Miss Cogs- 
well, who resigned because of the sudden death 
of the aunt with whom she was living. 

The trustees of Sheldon Jackson College 
have determined to call their addition to Salt 
Lake City ‘College Hill.” They expect to 
begin the work very soon. 

The public schools of Olympia closed on 
March 6, after a session of only six months,—a 
pretty hard record for the capital city of this 
great and boastful state. 

ProfessorF, W. Metcalf and Professor Byron 
Comings of the university and William H. 
Tibbals of Salt Lake College are a committee 
to arrange a course of lectures for the Y. M. 
C. A. of Salt Lake City. 

The members were recently the guests of the 
Agricultural College and the citizens of Logan. 
The object of the invitation is shown in the 
closing remark of Hon. W. 8S. McCornick, 
president of the board of trustees, who said his 
position was that of the old Democrat in con- 
‘gress who always announced himself in favor 
of “the old flag and an appropriation.” The 
appropriation desired by the college is $18,000. 
| The visit was a success socially. 
| The school of Mercur, the great and growing 
gold-mining camp of Utah, was closed on 
February 1 for lack of funds. Subscriptions 
were freely made and the school continued. 


IDAHO. 

The Julietta public schools have closed for 
of funds. 
At the last quarterly examination of teachers 
‘in Latah county, there were fifty applicants, 
forty of whom were successful. Sixteen re- 
ceived second grade certificates, and twenty- 
four third grade. 

Professor D. Worth has resigned the prin- 
cipalship of the Grangeville public schools. 
His assistant teachers will finish the term. 


FOREIGN. 


The death of Thomas Hughes is announced. 
He was the author of ‘‘Tom Brown’s School 
Days,” or ‘“*Tom Brown at Rugby,’ a story 
which set forth for the first time in English fic- 
tion the work of Dr. Arnold at Rugby. Unfor- 
tunate is that American boy who has not read | 
this book and felt its influence. But it may be | 
read as eagerly and joyfully by the thousands | 
of boys in 1896 as it was in 1856. 

In England one man out of each 500 gets a 
college education; in America one out of 200. | 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—TThe names of David A. Wells, Herbert 
Spencer, and Cesare Lombroso, on the cover of 
Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for April 
at once arrest attention. Mr. Wells in this 
number brings his account of ‘‘ Taxation in 
Literature and History” down through the 
middle ages. Mr. Spencer concludes his series 
of papers on * Professional Institutions with a 
general review of the subject. Professor Lom- 
broso has an accountof ** The Savage Origin of 
Tattooing,” showing also its development among 
criminals. Pictures of the highly decorated 
bodies of three malefactors illustrate the text. 
As especially timely topics we note, ‘““The X- 
Rays,” 6n which Professor Trowbridge of Har- 
vard has an illustrated article; and ‘‘ War and 
Civilization,” by W. D. LeSueur. Surgeon- 
General Sternberg contributes a splendid record 
of **The Practical Results of Bacteriological 
Researches.” Other illustrated articles are 
“ Tropieal Fruit Trees,” by Bertha F. Herrick, 
and ‘Quacks and the Reason of Them,” by 
Dr. A. Cartaz. Professor William Z. Ripley 
concludes his discussion of ‘ Acclimatization,” 
throwing further light upon the possibilities of 
colonizing tropical regions by the white race. 
Professor W. R. Newbold, in an interesting 
study of ‘‘ Hypnotic States, Trance, and Ec- 
stacy,” shows the essential relationship of these 
conditions. The educational value of ‘‘ The 
New Geography,”’ which describes processes as 
well as their results, is pointed out by Alfred 
P. Brigham. Under the title ‘* The Ways and 
Means of Ants,” there is a readable bit of de- 
scription by Norman Robinson. ‘ The Social 
Function of Wealth” is discussed in a sugges- 
tive manner by M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu, and 
the list of articles closes with ‘+ A Sketch of 
Benjamin Smith Barton,” the old Philadelphia 
doctor and botanist, which is accompanied by a 
portrait. The meaning of a “ liberal ” educa- 
tion, the operation of necessary conditions in 
social affairs, and what quackery may be ex- 
pected to do with Réntgen’s discovery are the 
subjects considered in the Editor’s Table. The 
minor departments are well filled as usual. 
Price, fifty cents a number, $5 a year. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


— Littell’s Living Age.—The British maga- 
zines and reviews contain a great deal of inter- 
esting and instructive matter. It is the mission 


label. 


Prepared only by 
If not found at 7® 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure.—The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. By mail, 50 cts. 


powder, 


SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD AND NERVE TONIC. 
Vitalized Phosphites 


Is a special food to nourish and strengthen the brain 
and body. 
ox-brain and wheat-germ; the formula is on each 
During the past thirty years it has restored 
strength and vigor to thousands of overworked, 
brain-wearied men and women. 
as well as a curative of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
3s It gives active brain and nerves exactly what they 
= need. Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Vitalized Phosphites is a highly concentrated white 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


It contains the phosphoid element of the 


It is a preventive, 


pleasant to taste, free from narcotics. 


The Mutual Benefit 


STATEMENT OF POLICIES 


— IN — 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


Life Insurance Co. 


per annum of only 8.27 for each 81,000. 


No. 14,620, issued March. 1860; age, 25; amount, $2,000; annual premium, $10.80 
ORDINARY LIFE PLAN. 
Total Thirty-seven full premiums....................... $1,509.60 
Total Cash dividends............. 
The Oss VALUE of the policy is $889.34, or &60.49 more than the actual outlay, making 
the cost for 37 years’ insurance of #2,000 a minus quantity, or less than nothing. 
Extension Value, 13 years and 40 days ; making in all over 
Paid- 


50 years of insurance at an average cost 
up value, $1,406. 


Total Ten full premiums ....... 
Total Cash dividends............ 
Net cost 


be reduced by the annual cash divid 
increase yearly. 


every policy issued by Toe MUTUAL BENEPTIT, after 


No. 68,565, issued March. 18715 age, 35; amount, $10,000; annual premium, $522.80, 
TEN-PAYMENT LIFE PLAN. 


The Cash Value of the policy is $5,469.90, 
S177 for each ®100 paid, besides 25 years’ insurance for 810,000, 
ends declared on the policy, and the cash value of the policy will 


Annual CASH, LOAN, EXTENSION, and PALD-UP VALUES 


2,143.70 
3,084.30 


or $2,385.60 more than the actual outlay; or 
The net cost will continue to 


S are GUARANTEED and endorsed upon 
payment of the second annual premium. 


SPECIMEN POLICIES and any de 


sired information furnished by 


HEDGES & HODGES, State Agents, 


45 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Is quickly 
absorbed. 
Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation. 
HEALS THE SORES. 
Protects the 
Membrane from 
Additional Cold. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


a 
IT WILL cuRE. COLD HEAD 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree 
able. Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail, ~ 
B]} ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York, 


CATARRH 


of Littell’s Living Age to select the very best of 
all this literature and serve it fresh to its read- 
ers every week. This weekly volume of sixty. 
four pages is in fact the largest as wellas among 
the richest of American magazines. A single 
year’s issues aggregate 3,328 double column 
pages, forming four octavo volumes of 894 
pages each. The March issues give the usual 
feast of good things, brought from the fields of 
history, biography, discovery, travel, romance, 
and poetry. The new subscription price of six 
dollars a year, instead of eight, brings the mag- 
azine more easily within the reach of al! who 
desire to keep abreast of the best, but who can- 
not afford to pay for all. Littell & Co., Boston, 
are the publishers. 


— Outing for April is a beautiful number, 
Good fiction and seasonable sketches of sport, 


travel, and adventure in many lands will please 
all tastes. The contents are as follows: 
“Gliick Auf,” by Jean Porter Rudd; “A Pair 
of Glasses,” by G. L. Bent; ‘* Cycling in Eng- 
land,” by E. R. Holmes; “A Good Old Fox 
Hunt,” by Ed. W. Sandys; ‘‘ Cycling in Mid- 
Atlantic,” by Osbert Howarth; ‘ Hunting with 
Beagles,” by B. S. Turpin; ‘‘About the Balear- 
ics,” by Charles Edwardes; ‘‘Lenz’s World 
Tour Awheel”; ‘ From Out the Ruins,” by 
Mary B. Goodwin; ‘*‘ Model Yachts,” by Frank- 
lyn Bassford ; ‘‘ Duck Shooting on the Ice,” by 
John D. Knapp; “ Yachting on ’Frisco Bay,” 
by Arthur Inkersley; ‘‘ National Guard of Ne- 
vada,” by Lieutenant W. R. Hamilton, and the 
usual editorials, poems, records, etc. 


— The April issue of Godey’s Magazine is 
the long promised bicycle number. In addition 


to this admirable covering of the field by experts, 
the publishers have found room for an enticing 
variety of illustrated articles, and the familiar 
interesting features of Godey’s. Two famous 
personages furnish subjects for sketches. One 
of these is George Francis Train, the ‘“ most 
eccentric man in the world,” whom Gilson Wil- 
lets has interviewed in his favorite corner in 
Madison square, New York city. The other 
public character is Chimmie Fadden, whose 
home is on the Bowery, and whose friends are 
everywhere. Mr. E. W. Townsend has drama- 
tized Chimmie, and Beaumont Fletcher gives a 
good idea of the play in a profusely illustrated 
article. 


— The Easter number of Life is one of the 
best numbers of that paper ever issued, and this 


is saying a great deal. The cover is by Jolin- 
son, in red and olive, and among the leading 
black-and-white artists represented are Gibson. 
Wenzell, Toaspern, and Richards. ‘The text 
matter is especially good. 


—In addition to its ordinary topics, the April 
number of the Homiletic Review contuins a 
liberal supply of Easter matter and suggestion. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Badminton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes 
for March; terms, $3.50. York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

The American University Magazine for March; 
terms, $2.50a year. New York. 

The <£electic for April; terms, $5.00 a 
New York: E. R. Pelton. 

The Chaperone for April; terms, $1.00 a year. 
St. Louis. 

The Treasury for April; 
New York: E. B. Treat. 

The Homiletic Review for April; terms, $5.00 @ 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
The Arena for April; terms, $3.00 a 

Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute for April; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin |n- 

The New England Magazine for April; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Seaton. 

Popular Science Monthly for April; 
$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
The Atlantic Monthly for April; terms, $4.00 
ayear. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Catholic World for April; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for April; terms, $3.00 4 
year. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company. 


year. 


terms, $2.50 a year. 


year. 


terms, 


Winship Teachers’ Agency 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Teachers, Superintendents. 
School Officers. 
School Property. 


Prompt 


Expert Best 
Service. Cou rteous Equipment. 
Kindergartens, ali grades. 
Private Schools, Colleges. F ai r 
15 W. F, JARVIS, Manager. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publisher. 


M 
The Natural System of Vertical Writing (6 books).... Newlands & Row. D.C. Heath 6 00. Beaton. 


o 


An Examination of Romanes. Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago “35 
A Manual Of Logic. rere Velton. B. Clive, London. — 
Key to Shore Selections for Translating English into Bercy. . Jenkins, N.Y. — 
The Plutus of Nicholson. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Poems by Bates | Ed.] 1.10 
studies 0 Sully. D, Appleton & Co., N. Y. 
Yellowstone National Chittendon. Rob't Clarke Co., Cincinnati. 1.50 
The Adelphoe Cowles. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bos. — 
Storm’s Beresford & Webb [Ed.].. Maynard, Merrill, & Co..N. Y. — 
A da Hardy. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.50 


TUE BUHLER MUCILAGE SYSTEM. the inserted brush forms an air-tight closing of 
the bottle. When the brush is withdrawn, it is 


automatically cleaned and all superfluous mu- 
cilage flows back into the bottle, leaving the 
brush in hand, all clean and ready for use. The 


U.S.PaAT Pat bottles are furnished with pure gum mucilage, 
wee and can be readily refilled when exhausted. 
JUNE 2°/89). al IN EUROPE, The bottles are supplied in two sizes. No. 1 is 


a six-sided bottle with the fountain brush, and 
No. 2, as shown in the cut, a bottle and paper- 
weight. 

It may be added that these goods are the out- 
come of five years’ patient experimenting, until 
all and every detail of construction and material 
are reduced to the simplest perfection. As 
much as $20,000 have been spent before this re- 
sult was obtained. From personal use of the 
Biihler system we are bound to commend these 
bottles as the most convenient, cleanly, and 
economical of mucilage we have ever seen, in 
more than thirty years of experience. 

They are supplied by stationers generally. Ask 
for the ‘‘ Biihler System.” Prices from 15 to 
35 cents a bottle; cheaper by the dozen bottles. 
If not obtainable in local stores, address J. 
Maltzan, 35 Frankfort street, New York city. 


MUCILAGE BOTTLE No. 2. 


We invite the special attention of the readers 
of the JournaL to the advertisement of J. 
Maltzan, 35 Frankfort street, New York city, in 
this issue. This mucilage bottle combines the 
essential qualities of constant readiness for use, 


BOARDERS WANTED. 


A Rare Cuance ror Lapy Treacuers, dur- 

ing vacation. ‘Ten or twelve lady teachers can 
t : secure summer board in a large house located 

cleanliness, and economy of mucilage. The 
“No. 2” bottle serves the double purpose of a|°" # hill, surrounded by extended grounds with 
mucilage bottle and a paper weight. It is made| abundant shade and forest trees. Bathroom 
of heavy glass, and is an ornament to any writ-| and running water in house. Half mile from 
ing-desk or table. The feature of the new | post-office and churches. Lake Maranacook in 
Bihler bottle is the combination of a flexible . 5 k. ¢ 
soft-rubber funnel, which forms an air-tight full view. Terms, $5.00 a week, two es tle 
closing at the mouth of the bottle, with a hard-|in a room. Rooms large and well lighted. 
rubber brush tube. Mucilage is drawn up into| Apply to Mrs. W. K. Arkinson, Readfield, Me. 
this tube by a flexible bulb attached to the head, ; ; rae x 
forming a reservoir from which it is fed at will 
to the soft-bristle brush at the other end. All! Tue JournaLt oF Epucation is published 
superfluous matter is cleaned off tube and brush | weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 
by the rubber washer on pulling the tube out,|a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 
leaving it ready for use; and, being properly | regularly until definitely ordered to be discon- 
balanced, it may be laid down like a fountain| tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
pen, without dripping. The funnel-shaped ori-|if the subscriber so desires. Please send re- 
fice rather facilitates the putting back of the | mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
brush. The bottle is a permanent stand, and is | registered letter to the publishers, New Eno- 
easily refilled. When the bottle is not in use| tanp Company. 


Price, | 66 T S W AS your day in Decorah c=). writes Superintendent E. A. Parks, on March 18, 


‘The board elected Miss —_-—— as assistant principal, and Miss for 
science and mathematics. * * * The board was unanimous in both elections. * * * Of cour-e, we had 
other applicants, though we were not flooded, as the information of the vacancies had not /eaked much. 

Your candidates were regarded as strongest, chiefly because they have had some successful experi- 
ence in their special lines. Personally, | like your tmethods better than those of other agencies. Yourcan- 
didates are qualified in the particular ways 1 R the other hand, some agencies send candidates 
asked for, and only a few of each are sent. On who are not strong in the special lines asked 
for, and then send an after-bunch of half-a-dozen more,ete. If both these teachers succeed here, I think the 
Decorah board will remember you.’ As Mr. Parks went there himself through us, and the lady elected 
assistant principal was offered $150 more to stay where she was, but loyally stands by her Decorah contract, 
we have no fear that the Decorah board will regret dealing with this agency. Weare glad to give these 
quotations from Mr. Park’s letter, because he bry ns a just the points we have always aimed to make 
distinctive of this agency. Few candidates, but those that fit; that is what you may look for if 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 


For Western Postttons deny 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Mise 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Telephone, BosTON 775—2. 
y Introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN : : TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
a nd FO R & I Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
728 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


fe Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. [eow] 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


> 95 per cent. of positions filled last year were direct appli- 
P, I. MERRILL, Mgr. | “8 P y pp 


cations from school officials. 
110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . +» One Fee registers in both Offices. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: “ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.”” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with ;_s . 2 Assists Teachers in. obtaining 


competent Teachers. me Positions. 
wn Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN ”. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State &St., Albany, N.Y. 


83% secured | Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | 
0 positions 17t 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
last year. 


Free Registration. 


all the States, 
(Support solely from commissions. ) 


Texas 


Send for circulars to the 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


24 Van Buren S8t., Chicago. 


Teachers wanted for next session. 
(8th year.) 


0000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
> HORACE MANN : 

The Educator 
4 By A. E. Winsuip 

Cloth, 50 cents 
AND 
0 
0 A Life-size Portrait 
OF 
0 Horace Mann” 
Printed on heavy paper 
0 Price, 50 cents | 
> Both to any address, n 
° prepaid, for 75 cents. ° 

fe) 
° 

fo) 
0 NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
© 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
fe 


School Agency. 


MARSHALL, TEXAS. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended 
for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
other States. Send for circulars. Twelfth year. 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Teachers Wanted, } tour, mo. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting vf school property. 
Established 1880, 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


Wy HEN corresponding with advertisers in 
this paper, please mention the Journal, 
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Longmans’ English Classics. 


Edited by GEORGE RICE CARPENTER, A.B. 


With full Notes, Introductions, Bibliographies. and other explanatory and illustrative 
matter. 12mo, cloth. 


New Volume. 


SHAKSPERE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. With an Introduction by 
BARRETT WENDELL, A.B., Assistant Professor of English in Harvard University, 
and Notes by WILLIAM Lyon PHELPs, Ph.D., Instructor in English Literature in 
Yale University. With Portrait of Shakespeare. 60 cents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 
91--93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Publishers. 
CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 
sraxis') In 20 Lessons; each, $1.50.| COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENEss, 


and oth Editions: s.|AND ALL THROAT AFFECTIONS, 


Amparo. 


An Old and World -Renowned Remedy. 


As a simple, yet effective, relief for 


Spanish only, with English vocabulary.......+ 
El Indiano. 6th ed., Spanish and English.......-..+++ 0 
Spanish with English 
Despues de la Lluvia. 3d ed., annotated in English.... 
El Final de Norma. Novel, with English vocabulary. .75 W 
Verbos Espanoles. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs..... 40 
Modelos Para Cartas. 18th ed., Sp. and Engl........++ 


75 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5 cents for catalogue of 


choice Spanish books. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
V 


-eow] 45 W. 32d St., NEW YORK. 


Bronchial 
Oh BIGN BOOKS 


Troches 


Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to 
periodicals, Catalogues on application. stand first in public favor and confi- 
dence. They are absolutely unrivaled 


SILVER BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 E, 7th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1028 Arch St. 


Ss We offer the following 


on Teaching History. Helps in History. 


TRAINER’S HOW TO TEACH AND STUDY U. S. HISTORY: 


A new, revised, and enlarged edition is nowready. This book contains a series of Brac® 
Outlines for the Blackboard, an Analysis of each = in United States weep Di- 
rections for Teaching and Studying each Topic, Methods of Outlining, Written and Oral 
Reviews, 1,000 Questions and Answers, Names and Mottoes of States, etc.; also BIOG- 
RAPHIES OF NOTED PERSONS. The new edition devotes much space to this now 
recognized need in History teaching. The book contains 328 pages. Price, $1.00. rT 


ENSIGN’S OUTLINES: Tables and Sketches in U.S. History. | 


Teachers’ Edition. The best and most complete outlines in U.S. History published. 
The outlines systematize the matter and are an aid in studying the subject from a vari- 
ety of books. It can be used for all classes, Used by thousands of pupils in all parts of 
the country, including many of the leading schools of the city of Chicago. Price, 25c.; 
by the dozen, $2.40, postpaid. 


ENSIGN’S OUTLINES IN ANCIENT & MODERN HISTORY. 


Contains 260 pages of Outlines, Notes, and Maps; all difficult names re-spelled or dia- 
critically marked. Also 80 blank pages through the book for notes. Bound in boards. 
The best and most complete outline in Ancient History published, Price, 60 cents. 


GIBSON’S CHART HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


This book is invaluable in teaching the Civil War. Its 18 chart-maps show ata glance 
the movements of the Union armies for each year. Each year is treated separately, and 
the beginning and close shown by shaded maps. Price, 75c. Sample to any teacher 
for 60c. postpaid. 


RICE’S COURSE OF STUDY IN HISTORY & LITERATURE. 
With suggestions and directions. By Emity J. Ricr, of the Cook County Normal 
School. It contains the most complete outline published of works on literature and 
history combined. Excellent lists of reference books given for each grade. Price, 
20c, postpaid, 


STORIES AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By E. 8. Euuis. Mr. Ellis has written a number of works in history, and is also an ex- 
tensive writer of juvenile story books. His writings are clear, forcible, interesting, 
and accurate. Book First of the series is devoted mainly to stories of the periods of 
discovery, settlement, and colonization, and up to the Revolution. Its use will help in 
teaching history and in a love for one’s country. Cloth, 175 pages, 12mo size, clear type 
special illustrations. Price, 50e. Board edition, 36c. 


rf UR Catalogues describe many more A FLANA ; 
oe valuable works. We carry every- e GAN, Chicago. 


9 thing published in this line. 


Look for the New 


Paradise of Childhood. 


The Quarter Century Edition is just published. This book has long been a classic 
among kindergartners, and the new edition has so much new matter and is so attractively 
made that it must be more valuable than ever. Get an early copy. 


Price, handsome cloth, $2.00. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


Publishers, and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material and School Aids, 


eow SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades, 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms model: 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, Ne 
Valley, Grand Czxfion, Mt. Vesuvius, Jersey, Yosemit 
Lantern Slides, Charts, «oc. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO.|for the alleviation of all throat irri 


3, 45, E Tenth St., N York, 4 
OW tations caused by cold or use of the 


REED & KELLOG@S Complete Course in Language | VOICE. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 


INVALUABLE TO SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
THOMSON INVALUABLE TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
14 Ashburton P1., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. INVALUABLE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


TINIVERSITY PUBLISHING 60., 


Sold Everywhere. Only in Boxes. Price 25 ets. 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St.. MEW YORK. 
Write for Catalogue, Price List, any information. 
N.E. DEprT., 352 Washington St., BosTon. 


Horace Mann 


Horton’s Adjustable the 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means Edu cator. 


of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pu- 


pils quick and accurate. By 
Send for descriptive circular. A. FE. WINSIITP. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 
Cloth. 


© NEW ENGLAND PUB. 


© School Books 38 Somerset St., Boston. 
©) in a hurry © 


And at New York prices, singly (TX For Sale: 
or by the dozen, may be obtained WI 


- second-hand or new, by any boy or — A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
(( Y)) teacher or official anywhere, and Ke the Soutn. School established 25 
— = 
7 A years ago ; very prosperous; has a 
© Delivery prepaid ©) | 38°: very prosperous; 

Z wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 


= Brand new, complete alphabetical zy 
(©) catalogue, free, of school books of a/Z ((@ 
SY 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


publishers, if you mention this ad. S 
(( 6) ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 6 Apply to 
\S) 4 Cooper Institute New York City \— 


NHW BOOKS 


By J. H. DIEBEL, Ph.B., 


Formerly Professor of Mathematics and History in the Northwestern Collegiate Institute. 


New Method with Physiology. This book contains complete outlines for the 


E study of Physiology, topically arranged, which 
may be used to advantage in any class and with any text-book. Supplementary questions and answers are 
also given in connection with each lesson. B 25 cts 

ound in limp cloth, 25 cts. 


Arithmetic by Analysis. The application of analysis to Arithmetic is of recent date, 


but its popularity is already thoroughly established in our 

schools and colleges. Every teacher who is not acquainted with this of arithmetical 

pro lems should send for one of these books. A large number of practical and interesting problems, care- 
ully graded, are added, which makes the book very useful for supplementary work. 


Bound in limp cloth, 25 cts 


New Method with U. 8. History, of the nistory of 


United Stat i ant search 
questions, carefully arranged under the different lessons. A master, 
such as tabulation of the presidents, the wars, the states, the mottoes, and popular names of cities; and 4 
number of valuable programmes for recitations, and outlines for writing, how to use dates to advantage, ete. 

The Appendix contains outline of the U. 8S. Constitution, with questions developing the State Constitu- 


tions. 
Bound in limp cloth, 25 ets 


New Method with Geography Illustrating the use of the sketeh-map. The )ook 


hi contains complete outlines for the study of (eos 
educators pronounce the best method in existence. Mt is 
ri sketch-maps, and contains an abundance of su sacher 0 

Geography will find useful and interesting. supplementary matter which every ¢ = 
Bound in limp cloth, . 25 ¢t® 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Summer School of 


School Collections 
Minerals, Recks, Invertebrate Animal 

one-half the usual price. 40 Miverals ia good case’ or 40 Roe 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrate 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 6 


TEA July 6th— August 8th * 

ie CHERS COLLEGE, New York. ¢ 

Manual Craining raining or eleméntary schools, wood-joines. 
arving, reehnanc arawing, mechanica drawing, 


| 
| 
| 


pages. Send tor circulars. @ ciples of manual training. Bent wood. turning, pattern making, forging, history and prin- 
EDWIN E. HOWELL * CHARLES A. BENNE For circular, address Tork Citv 
eow G12 17th St., N. W., Washington D. ©. 
Minerais, 
Rocks, Stuffed Animals 
Fossils, and Skins, 


Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 
Relief Maps, 


Send for Circular. 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


Mounted 
Skeletons, 

Anatomical Models; 

Invertebrates. 


ROCHESTER. N.Y. 
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